

We invest over $26,000 to train 
each man and we hire only 
one man out ot every 25 we interview. 


At CG we beltevc that quality mu$t come Uelore quantity. We $tarl witl> 
the best people we can fmo ano put them through a gfuelmg course ot 
study and practice to make them the finest highUevel professionals in the business 
The result, we know, ■$ to your advantage and ours. 
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At Connecticut General 
we do things 
a little differently. 



The only way you can do more for 
your golf game is to take a lesson 

You've got a lot going for you when you play Wilson K'28‘‘ golf equipment. Powerful Strota-Bloc'^ 
woods. Accurate Dynamic-Balanced irons. And the top quality ball at your sporting goods dealer's. 
With a combination like that, the rest of your foursome will soon be taking lessons from you. 

PLAY TO WIN WITH 

UJifitni 


Next time you have 
to buy tires, take 
this instead of aspirin. 



Buying tires is a headache for lots of people. 

So we’ve come up with a cure: the Tire Value Calculator. 

It can figure out what tire you need for the driving you do. 

That means you won’t have to struggle through all that 
gibberish about tire cords, ply ratings and rubber compounds. 

Or sweat over a confusing array of tire grades and prices. 

Not at B.F.Goodrich, anyway. 

We’ve got a new way of doing business. We give you straight talk. 
And back it up with our Calculator. 

You tell it how you drive — the speeds, the roads, the loads. 
Then it tells you which tough BFG tire will suit you best, 
cost you least. It’s as simple as that. 

We think you’ll find tire-buying painless at B.F.Goodrich. 

But if headaches persist, see your doctor. 
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Next week 

AN INVASION OF VERMONT 
by French, Austrian. Swiss and 
Canadian skiers will make the 
national Alpine championships 
(he biggest U.S. tntcrnaiionul 
ski meet since Squaw Valley. 

THE NONBOUT thai nobody 
wanted and few will sec is pre- 
viewed by Tex Maulc. Despite 
its murky beginnings, the Clay- 
Chuvalo title bout could pro- 
duce some intcrcstingsiirprisus. 

A FLAMING NIGHTMARE 
ends a peaceful Journey in 
Mexico along the Usumacinia 
River. From his charred notes 
and blurred memories Coles 
Phinizy reconstructs the story. 


PERMISSION IS STRICTLY PROHIBITED 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


It took only a part of a second to snap 
the photographs that appear on pages 
27 and 28 of this issue, and a few hours 
to write the words that describe the 
moment our cameras were awaiting. 
Yet. because only once in the history 
of hockey would Bobby Hull shoot the 
shot that scored the goal that shattered 
Maurice Richard's long-standing rec- 
ord of 50 goals in a single season, that 
moment was as big as a sporting life- 
time. 

Already Hull is going on to score 
more goals and is setting new records 
that will irt turn be broken, but no oth- 
er goal will ever again just beat No. 50. 
That figure had a comforting round- 
ness and a durability that made it one 
of sport's magic marks, along w ith the 
four-minute mile and Babe Ruth's 60. 
And when marks such as those fall, 
this magazine likes to be around. 

Although our first issue appeared 
three months too late to record the 
exorcism of the magic number four in 
the niile run. our original lead .story 
reported the subsequent clash of the 
world's first two sub-four-minulc niil- 
ers, Roger Bannister and John I.andy. 
For weeks in 1961. before Roger M.iris 

equaled and then surpassed Ruth's 
magic 60. our writers and photog- 
raphers had been dogging the Yankee 
baseball team around every inch of 
the American League, waiting and 
watching for the instant when the 
most respected record in all sport 
would become a memory (helow). 

We were there in the person of Pho- 
tographer Charles Trainor in the sum- 



mer of I96.L when Pole Vaullcr John 
Pcnnel hung tantalizingly in midair 
just long enough for a shutter to snap, 
then flipped himself clear of a flimsy 
cross-bar in Miami to become the first 
man to vault over 17 feet. We were 
there in the Los Angeles Coliseum that 
June night in 1956 when Charlie Du- 
mas became the first high-jumper to 
exceed sesen feet. And we were there, 
more by accident than design, when 
another record was set on the golf 
course. 

Associate Editor Dan Jenkins, now 
one of our best-known writers, was 
free-lancing for us back in 1962 when 
he watched a young Houston collegian 
named Homcro Blancas play in the 
Premier Invitational tournament for 
amateurs at Longview. Texas. The day 
ended with a fantastic 15-under-par 
round for Homero and a fine story 
for Sports Illusiraii:U about the first 
golfer ever to shoot 55 in tournament 
competition — a number that certainly 
merited the "magic" label. 

Eversince Bobby Hull scored No. 46 
last month wc have been trailing him 
like a suspicious house dick. With note- 
book? open and suitcases ptirmanently 
packed. Senior Editor Martin Kane, 
Reporter Clary Ronberg and four pho- 
tographers have been hopping on and 
ofT planes bound for every city in which 
the Black Hawks were due to appear. 
At each game, the photographers set 
up their lights and cocked their cam- 
eras in anticipation of the big moment 
—only to tear them down again at 
the game's end. 

Then last Saturday in Chicago, at 
exactly 5:34 of the third period, the 
red light winked behind the visiting 
New York Ranger goal, and in one 
brief instant — too quick, really, for the 
eye or the mind to comprehend — an 
old magic number was erased and a 
historic moment of sport had passed. 

Jl was a night of exaltation for Bob- 
by Huli--and also for our weary but 
triumphant words-and-piciures team. 
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FOOTLOOSE 

N«w Orleans— '3 mixture of the old 
and the new and all that Dixie jazz 

N ew OrJeiins, a cilj with a histon Jjling 
from 1718. is divided between those 
who want to cherish the distinguished past 
and those eager to profit by an exuberant 
future. Men willing to gamble on grow th are 
pouring hundreds of millions of dollars into 
huge new office buildings, big hotels, vast 
housing developments and superhighways. 
Some natives arc contemplating ambitious 
new sports facilities. 

Older heads are shaken, and owners of 
inherited wealth niuiier that every bubble, 
like John Law's Mississippi Bubble, a Loui- 
siana financial scheme that nxkcd 18th- 
century France, will burst. Capital for new 
ventures has been flow ing into New Orleans 
from Dallas. New York and Memphis, Lttcal 
capital is not quite so daring as that of the 
new carpetbaggers, who favor jet luggage. 

New Orleans is both old and juvenile. 
Loaded down with tradition, many of the 
natives and most of the visitors think they 
arc young if they slay up ail night. The 
climate, the historic background, the great 
natural advantages for fishing and hunting, 
sailing and swimming, and (he man-made 
facifities for football, horse racing, tennis 
and golf make New Orleans potentially what 
Louisiana automobile license plates prt»udly 
prtKlaim: si*oktsmxs's paradisi. 

The pursuit of pleasure in New Orleans is 
.somewhat fren/ied, es|wcially along shoddy, 
lurid Bourbon Street, with its honky-tonk 
sex dives and Dixieland jazz Joints. Grown, 
if not always matured, men seek in New 
Orleans w hat they cannot or dare not try to 
find Jl home; wine, women and Oy.siers 
R<Kkefeller. There are aspects of New Or- 
leans more European than those of any oth- 
er American city; the emulation of Sybaris 
stems, perhaps, from the early melange of 
peoples: Indians. Spaniards. Frenchmen, 
Germans. Knglishmen and Irishmen. These 
met and mixed- breeding, brawling, gam- 
bling and dancing. African slaves and their 
descendants had an impact more genial 
than savage. Fariicularly absent arc vestiges 
of Cither New England Protestant or Irish- 
Catholic Puritanism. Jews have been promi- 
nent and welcome. The racial result is a 
veritable gumbo. There is a compact sophis- 
tication in New Orleans that wisely docs 
not attempt to ape Paris, New York or Sun 
Francisco, but is content with its own aroma. 

New Orleans today has an estimated pop- 
ulation of 6(i3,850 in the main city and 
1.053,918) in the metropolitan area. One 
third of the people is Negro and 40' ,' is 
Catholic. This commingling million inhabit 
one of the largest tracts of any city in the 
U.S.: 2,677.5 square miles, but a consider- 
able part of that is marsh land or water. 


The residents and the visitors they so cor- 
dially receive spend a lot of time outdoors. 
New Orleans is a city where you can go after 
a deer or catch a tarpon within the city 
Itmits. Golf is played year-round, with good 
courses 10 minutes by car from the heart of 
town. The city boasts two of the largest and 
most bcauJifullv cared for parks in (he world. 
City Park with 1.500 acres and Audubon 
Park, smaller but just as attractive, on a 
former plantation. John James Audubon 
during his stay in New Orleans sketched 
some of the wildlife he included in his fa- 
mous bvKik. Bird*, of Americu. City Park has 
three golf courses. 33 tennis courts and 25 
baseball diamonds, lagoons and lakes where 
people boat and tlsh. The city's leading art 
museum, the Delgado, is located in City 
Park. Magnificent oaks overarch the broad 
driveways. The parks and other playgrounds 
have swimming pools. currently dry. because 
two years ago, anticipating a court order 
commanding integration, officials closed the 
pools, a hardship for whites and blacks 
alike in the fierce, humid summers. 

Although there are savage segregationists 
who have caused trouble from time to lime, 
many New Orleans whites seem to live 
amicably alongside New Orleans Negroes, 
in closer proximity than in any other south- 
ern or northern city, for there was never 
from early limes a strictly Negro quarter. 
But some white folks, willing to ride buses 
and eat in cafeterias with Negroes, seem to 
think that the water will change their color, 
making them. too. underprivileged. Golf 
courses, tennis courts and baseball fields arc 
fully integrated with no resulting difficulty- 
NORD fNew Orleans Recreation l>epari- 
ment. a brunch of the city governmenll has 
integrated programs for buys and girls from 
9 to 20 years old. ranging from archery to 
softball, with many supervised playgrounds 
and gymnasiums, a total of 148 fad)ilie.s. 
Art. ballet, music and opera programs are 
arranged. NOR D officials arc confident that 
before loo many more hot summers its many 
sw imming pools as well as those in the parks 
will be open again and integrated. 

Old is a favored word for sports organiza- 
tions. One is assured that the New- Orleans 
l.awn Tennis Club is the oldest in the U..S.: 
the New Orleans' Southern Yacht Club sec- 
ond in age only to New York's: and that 
Fair Grounds racetrack, in the midst of the 
city, is fourth oldest. 

Fishing is almost as popular in New Or- 
leans as gambling. Deep-sea, bayou and 
lake fishing are available. Offshore oil rigs, 
which account for much of Louisiana's re- 
cent prosperity, have produced as a by- 
product plentiful fishing because the reefs 
the rigs create attract pompano and other 
fish in search of minnows, fingerlings and 
marine growth. Pompano, rare until the 
rigs were built, are still rare enough to be 
sold by fishermen to restaurants for St. 50 a 
pound. In addition to pompano. fishermen 
bring in marlin, tarpon, king mackerel, red 
conUnutd 
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ARE YOU YOUR 
OWN 

COMPUTER? 



Rules of three, percentages, mul- 
tiplications, divisions, currency 
conversions . , . with its circular 
slide-rule, the Chronomat calcu- 
lates them all! 

This amazing chronograph is very 
much more than simply a high- 
precision timepiece. It is a working 
tool indispensable to your pro- 
fession. to your technical studies, 
to your hobbies. It is made by 
Breitling of Geneva. 


For my- miormnuon. pJeaso send me. free, 
trie ama;)ng world ol enronographs 
trie special catalogue ot Breitling models 
(Mark a cross where applicable) 

Proiession • 

Town Country: 


Breilling-Wakmann 

15 West 47 th street, Nev« York 36 N.Y, 
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The' Lens’ In This 
Thru-The-Lens 
Meter System Is 
Always A Nikkor 



The Camera 
Always A Nikon 

To the already 
accredited per- 
formance of the* 
Nikon F and its 
famous Nikkor 
lenses, the new 
Photomic T 
thru-the-lons 
meter system 
now adds the 
certainty of 
exposure accu- 
racy. Inter- 
changes with 
other Nikon F 
finders. At your 
Nikon dealer, 
or write : 


Nikon Inc.,Gardon City, N.Y. 11533. Subsidiary of Ehrcnreich Photo Optical Industries Inc. 




are part of the action." 


Name the game. Name the season Sebagos take you 
there m style. Discover the excitemerit o< All-American 
comfort with Sebagos' exclusive Patented Aelt tlex- 
bility. In a league by themselves. Go casual ... go 
Sebagos. (Matching Sebagos are also available for 
the favorite gal in your life,) 

NuA at most Imp stores Wnte StBAi.v ' v’.<- .' r. 
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fixh. iroiii, vurictics of b;iss and many other 
kinds of fish. 

Anioine's, ihc oldesl conlinuoiis gourmet 
restaurunl in town. wu.s founded in 1840 in 
ihe niiaint Trench Quarler— where antique 
'hops are humper to bumper. Antoine's. 
Arnaud’s. Cialatoire’s. llrennan’s. Brous- 
sard’s. Manale's, Masson's and Command- 
er's Palace are the main restaurants, serving 
better food than is available in most other 
cities today. 

New Orleans is not now as big a spectator 
sports town except for horse racing as it 
once was. 7 here is a midwinter Carnival of 
Sports during the week from Christmas to 
New 'Tear’s, culminating in the 32-year-old 
annual Sugar Bowl football game. During 
that week there are also tennis, basketball 
and truck championships as well as yacht 
racing. One of the biggest Itical events is 
the SIOO.OOO Greater New Orleans Open 
golf tournament each May. 

New Orleans is avid to obtain a National 
Kooiball I caguc rranehisc. Both Governor 
John J. McKcithcn and Mayor Victor Hugo 
Schiro arc promising the NI L a $30-million 
domed stadium to house rooiball. 

Local pride is hurt when outsiders down- 
grade Sew Orleans alhlelie prowess, but 
local critics wish their fellow eili/ens were 
more geiier»nis in their patronage and less 
defensive. People spend so much time and 
money in fishing, hunting, sailing, bowling, 
golf and. above all. on the ravvie-dazvic of 
Mardi Gras each Shrove Tuesday and the 
innumerable carnival balls and parades pre- 
ceding and accompanying it that they have 
little energy or resources left for full support 
of spectator sports, according to some im- 
partial natives. Some sportswriters and 
other enthusiasts feel that New Orleans 
has a legacy of losers— especially Tulane’s 
football teams— and that poor quality 
makes for public lethargy. 

In ihe past New Orleans was a big fight 
town, the scene of Corbett’s defeat of John 
L. Sullivan in 1892 and other great events, 
but w ith the decline of pri/cfighiing nation- 
ally it bus become negligible locally. The lo- 
cal minor league baseball team, the Pelicans, 
once well supported, died when television 
and major-league expansion developed. 

But there is general enthusiasm for their 
town among natives, who seldom migrate. 
Perhaps it is because of the money that is 
flowing in from pelroleiim. natural gas. 
chemicals, a missile site and the busy port, 
second only in volume of trade to New 
>'«»rk’s. 

Despite busy construction of tall chromi- 
um-and-glass palaces of business and govern- 
ment. New Orleans respects its French. Span- 
ish and Greek Revival architecture. It has 
much to olVer tourists seeking a change from 
the drab, especially if they are interested not 
only in hoopla but m sports and recreation. 

— M. R, WTrmr 


f f Men in my profession 
still do a lot of 'country driving.’ 
My Rambler has racked up more 
than 58,000 tough miles and 



Or. Leroy Johnson, Veterinarian. Pocomoke, Md. 


Fve never changed a muffler 
or a spark plug. Why? I use 
Lead-Free AMOCO® Gasoline 
and nothing else.^^ 







THE SAHARA BOOT- made to take 
all the sporting life you can give it 


Here’s one boot you’ll never polish off . . , most men take a shine to them. At 
fine stores everywhere. L. B. Evans’ Son Company. Wakefield. Massachusetts 


BOOKTALK 

Pretty poeiee will never sweeten the smell 
ol our many polluted lakes and rivers 


W ithin the past few years there has been 
a great rise in public concern over the 
destruction of the American environment, 
and the word conservation, popular in Theo- 
dore Kooseveil's time, is again in wide use. 
Unfortunately, what we have had lately 
is cosmetics conservation, in which we are 
adjured to put fences around junkyards, 
plant flowers along turnpikes and pick up 
picniepapers. But the problemsrun far deep- 
er than such superficiulities as “natural beau- 
ty.” however well-intentioned. This point 
is made horrifyingly clear in a new book 
on water pollution that calls for an end 
to the Effluent Society. 

Disaster hy Default: Politics and Water 
Pollution (Evans. S4.95) by Frank Graham 
Jr. is the work of a professional journalist 
who is obviously outraged and intent on 
shocking the public into action before the 
country chokes to death on sewage and in- 
dustrial wastes. Graham does not have to 
reach to make his points; he only has to cite 
specificcasc histories to make the reader gag. 
Lake Eric is dying, if not dead. The rest of 
the Great Lakes, the largest single supply of 
fresh water in the world, are in grave danger. 
The Chicago health commissioner says the 
waters of Lake Michigan carr>' “the threat of 
outbreaks of infectious hepatitis, typhoid 
fever, salmonellosis (a severe intestinal in- 
fection}, and possibly poliomycliiis.” With 
all our major river systems polluted, it is no 
longer a question of fish killed— however 
jarring to the angered sportsman- but hu- 
man life endangered. Often the pollution is 
shockingly vi.sib]e in gross form. People 
downstream from the slaughter houses of 
Omaha on the great and wide Missouri have 
to pick grease and animal hairs from their 
water-supply filters. In Raritan Bay olTNcw 
Y ork harbor, oysli rs "as fa t as butter" gorge 
themselves on human wastes. “We live amid 
sewers," Graham says, and he is right. So 
far. the polluters and politicians have been 
largely indiffereni. If one hero emerges from 
this documented account of carnage, he is 
William E. Guckert. a Pennsylvania trout 
fisherman who got sick of seeing streams 
destroyed by fast-buck strip miners. Organ- 
izing sportsmen, Ouckcrl raised hell and 
elected state legislators who would meet the 
problem. When Richardson Dilworih, the 
Democratic candidate for governor in 1962, 
dillydallied, the sportsmen backed William 
Scranton, who promised needed legislation. 
That legislation, now passed, will be 
enforced, for Guckert is on the Land 
Reclamation Board set up by the governor. 

— RoBtRT H. Boyie 




Is your boss smart 
about 

Your Travel Insurance? 



^i‘ll him 

The St. Paul has a real buy 
for him. 

Tell him our Travel Accident 
Policy is probably one of the bigger 
employee benefits he’ll ever get for 
the money. 

Point out to him that it’s cheaper, 
and more effective, than having you 



spend expen.se 
money for the temporary insurance 
you get at the airport. 

Inform him, respectfully . . . 

The St. Paul’s 
Travel Accident 
Policy can cover 
you like a blanket 



from the second you step out the 
door on company business. No mat- 
ter how you travel. No matter where 
you go. 

Remind him that this means he’s 
protected too. Mention to him, cas- 
ually ... if he can’t give you all a 
rai.se, the lea.st he can do is to buy 
all this great big protection at a 
niggling price. 

We sell all kinds of insurance. 
Not just to smart employers. To 
other people, too. Please find our 
agent or broker in The Yellow Pages. 


THE ST. PAUL 

INSURANCE COMPANihS 



Serving you aroant! Me wor/iy . . around the dock 


St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
St. Paul Mercury Insurance Company 
Western Life Insurance Company 
St, Paul, Minnesota SS102 


SCORECARD 


MR. FITZ 

Sunny Jim Fitzsimmons died last week 
without ever having disclosed which of 
his champions he considered the best. 
There was no doubt, however, about 
which race he wanted most to win. It 
was the Nashua-Swaps match race of 
1955 and, of course, Fitzsimmons' Nash- 
ua was the winner. Writing of the race 
in this magazine. Sunny Jim spoke of Rex 
Ellsworth and Mcshach Tenney, the own- 
er and trainer of Swaps, as “two of the 
nicest fellows I ever met." 

A year later Swaps suffered a leg in- 
jury, and were it not for a special siing- 
harncss contraption sent to Ellsworth 
and Tenney by Sunny Jim — one of the 
nicest fellows we've ever met — Swaps 
might have died. “I would have done it 
for any horse in the world,” he said. 

THE BIG SHRINK 

Down through history there have been 
costlier lines than Cassius Clay’s “I 
don't have nothin' against those Viet 
Congs.” It doesn’t rank with Marie 
Antoinette’s crack about cake, for ex- 
ample. but if Clay wanted to separate 
himself from good, crisp greenbacks, he 
was not doing half bad. As the heavy- 
weight championship fight sagged out 
of Chicago and across the border to 
Toronto, with Canada's George Chu- 
valo replacing the disenchanted Ernie 
Terrell as Clay's opponent, the man best 
fixed to calculate the losses was Michael 
N. Malilz. Malitz. a Princeton man and 
former Navy lieutenant, is executive 
vice-president of Main Bout, Inc., the TV 
closed-circuit company stitched together 
to handle the Chicago action and the in- 
heritor of the scraps that remain. 

Malitz sat in his handsome suite of 
midtown Manhattan offices last week 
lighting up six packs of cigarettes a day 
and hearing nothing but bad news. So 
many theaters that were to show the 
fight had canceled by the week’s end 
that Malilz was estimating Clay's maxi- 
mum purse at no more than SI 50,000. 
That is approximately S600.000 less than 


Clay stood to take home from Chicago 
before he opened his mouth. Clay's take 
may dwindle to S75.000 or so — chicken 
feed for a heavyweight champ in a title 
bout — if Malitz cannot hold onto a nu- 
cleus of some 75 closed-circuit outlets. 

WVNKEN, BLYNKEN-AND OUT 

Umpires involved in rhubarbs with man- 
agers and players in this season's base- 
ball games are due for some rare abuse, 
we suspect, in view of testimony heard 
last week in the antitrust suit brought 
by the State of Wisconsin against the 
Braves. Earl Jinkinson. the Braves’ law- 
yer. accused Oliver E. Kuechle, Milwau- 
kee Journal sports editor, of pretty rough 
talk in his column. He was especially 
pained by a reference to Warren Giles 
as a cherub and to Ford Frick. Joe Cron- 
in and Giles as Wynken, Blynken and 
Nod. Kuechle defended his allusions 
ably, but puzzling problems of inter- 
pretation remain. "‘What did you call 
me?" some umpire may ask, say, Leo 
Durochcr. “A cherub.” Leo might an- 
swer. “That’s a sort of angel without 
wings." Here is where the umpire must 
be on his literary toes: “Not in the Book 
of Ezekiel.” he should fire back. "In the 
Book of Ezekiel a cherub is a beast w ith 
four heads. We can’t have talk like that 
around here. Take a walk." Or if, in a 
fit of pique, Eddie Stanky should say, 
"What do you mean, he's out? You're 
worse than Wynken. Blynken and Nod. 
No offense, of course. They're three de- 
lightful nursery-rhyme characters." Um- 
pire: " ‘Wynken and Blynken are two 
little eyes, /And Nod is a little head.' You 
can't tell me I’m falling asleep. Out.” 

FIFTY-ONE 

The Black Hawks' Bobby Hull has his 
record-breaking 51st goal {page 26), 
and an avalanche of mementos is slid- 
ing down upon him — everything from 
a hockey stick embedded with 51 jew- 
els to the shirt off Dick Butkus' back 
(Butkus wears No. 51 for the Chicago 
Bears), to a 5 1-year subscription to a girl- 


ie magazine (taking Hull up to age 78). 

Other gifts are: 51 car washes, 51 lit- 
ter bags for Hull’s cattle ranch, 51 bot- 
tles of cleaning fluid. 51 candy bars, a 
5 1 -day subscription to the Chicago Trib- 
une, 51 tubes of suntan oil, 51 jars of 
pickles, 51 Bavarian steins and 51 door 
mops. 

It is a good thing that Hull also re- 
ceives 5) days of free storage in a Chi- 
cago warehouse. 

BOWLING AT BIG CREEK 

Big Creek may be the only grammar 
school in the country with its own built- 
in bowling alley. Located in California’s 
High Sierra, where snow is measured 
in feet and yards. Big Creek suffers a 
recreational problem: from November 
through April outdoor activity is limited 
to skis and snowshoes. That’s why the 
bowling alley was installed. Under the 
tutelage of Mrs. Feme Putnam, school 
librarian, music teacher and bowling 
pro. Big Creek's pupils are making good 
progress. Fourth-graders have a 20-pin 
average; eighth-graders roll an average 
of 120. 

INSTANT HOUSE 

Roughing it gets smoother by the min- 
ute. The Ontario Research Foundation 
has developed what it calls a "foam-in- 
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place shelter" — a sort of instant house. 
Sandwich-shaf>ed, it can be carried on 
one’s back like a bedroll. It weighs only 
a few pounds, and when you want to use 
it you simply light a match to one of its 
corners. This constructive arson causes 
the materials in the pack — principally 
epoxy resin in a powdered form — to 
foam up, and a house rises in front of 
you. Doors and windows are then cut 
into the material with a knife. The pilot 


projecj ai (he Foundation made (he 
houses in the shapes of igloos and Quon- 
set huts, since the experinienial shelters 
were for the Canadian and U.S. mili- 
tary. But any shape is feasible, and even- 
tual production by private firms will 
make the instant house available to 
sportsmen who might find it convenient 
on fishing or hunting trips. It weighs no 
more foamed up than it does in the pack 
form and can be moved from place to 
place. Don't forget the matches, though, 
or you might have to sleep out. 

MEN TO REMEMBER 

Jack Twyman of the Cincinnati Royals 
announced his retirement the other day 
after 1 1 years of professional basketball. 
It is always sad when a fine athlete finds 
he is too old to give his best to his sport, 
and it is especially so in Twyman's case. 

Ever since his teammate. Maurice 
Stokes, suffered brain damage in March 
1958. which caused almost total paraly- 
sis. Twyman has been his constant com- 
panion, encouraging and urging him 
along the painful course of rehabilita- 
tion. Singlehandedly, he has raised the 
thousands of dollars required to keep 
Stokes under special care at Good Sa- 
maritan Hospital in Cincinnati. 

Now Twyman worries that, because of 
his retirement, people will forget Mau- 
rice Stokes and his continuing need for 
funds. ’The most important thing." 
Twyman says, "is that I will be giving 
up the contacts that help keep Maurice's 
name in front of the public. As a play- 
er. I had appearances on radio and tel- 
evision and stories in the newspapers. I 
won't have those anymore." 

We don't believe people will forget 
Maurice Stokes. OrJack Twyman. either. 

WIMPLES AWAY! TALLVHO! 

Every spring the Old Surrey and Burslow 
Hunt stages a meet on the 700 acres of 
the Convent of the Sacred Heart in Wol- 
dingham. England, and the fixture is 
anticipated with high excitement by staff 
and pupils alike. 

First of all there's a stirrup cup of 
sherry in the library, and then the Hunt 
moves off to a rousing horn. Not the 
least enthusiastic of the followers are 
some of the 70 nuns who. with coifs 
fluttering in the bree/e, tuck up their 
habits and scamper across plow and pas- 
ture behind all those pink-coated men. 

Jolly good exercise, anyway, and a 
nice break from the daily routine. But 
eoitiinuni 
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...better have one of these 
going for you. 

United Wan Lines 

MOVING WITH CARE.. EVERYWHERE, 

TO ALL 50 STATES AND MORE THAN 100 FOREIGN LANDS 



lets 

go, 

Dutch 


The way the Dutch do. 
With world-famous Bols 
Liqueurs. 29 flavors, one 
to suit every need. Sizes? 
Regular, and the neat 
new8-oz. Host Size. Get 
several. The price won't 
pinch your purse. How 
about a Dutch treat? 

,1 ! H ,1 I 






Product of U.S.A. Boll liquturs, 40-78 Proof. 
Ervon lucos Bols D.ttillirtg Co., louisville, Ky. *1965 


SCORECARD continued 


this month the meet produced a very 
special event. 

“It was a delightful day,” said Mother 
Shanley. deputy headmistress of the con- 
vent school. “We actually made a kill in 
the convent grounds.” Such a thing 
hasn’t happened within living memory. 

AFTER KELSO 

Now that Kelso has been retired $22,- 
104 short of $2 million in earnings, you 
may be wondering whether another con- 
temporary Thoroughbred has a chance 
to become a double millionaire. Well, 
the gelding Roman Brother, seventh on 
the earnings list with 5943,473, can do it, 
if he can return to his 1965 form and re- 
tain it for another season or two. Time 
may be running out on other older horses 
high on the list, such as Hill Rise and 
Native Diver. The horse with the best 
money start in years is the Kentucky Der- 
by favorite, Buckpasscr, who has already 
amassed $677,516 and could pass the 
million mark before summer. If Buck- 
passer proves to be as good as his people 
think .he is, he is likely to be retired to 
stud after his 4-year-old season next 
year. Even so, with the inflated purses 
of these times he might well come within 
half a million dollars of Kelso’s record 
earnings by then — in just three seasons. 
Kelso raced for eight. 

HORSE CLOTHES 

Increasingly annoyed by riders who turn 
up in the ring looking like Easter eggs, 
the American Horse Shows Association 
is getting tough. In a forthcoming rules 
book, the AHSA will bar all but tradi- 
tional attire in equitation classes. Its 
officers hope that this move will hasten 
the demise of novelty apparel in other 
divisions. We share that hope. We would 
not care to see Mickey Mantle play base- 
ball in anything but the customary Yan- 
kee pinstripe — the uniform is part of the 
man by now — and we think silks, bro- 
cades, sequins, far-out plaids and fancy 
hues arc out of place in the horse show 
ring. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Casey Stengel, after sizing up the 
Mets’ best pitcher in spring training 
camp: “Best thing wrong with Jack 
Fisher is nothing.” 

• John Denham Bernreuter, veteran 
Florida Keys fisherman, chided by 
friends for using heavy tackle: “No fish 
ever gave me an even break.” end 
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Can these 
socks go 
from golf 
course to 
cocktail part 
without 
changing 
people! 




Of course. They're 
Jockey Trophy Socks of Orion® Acrylic and 
Nylon. Soft and comfortable enough for casual 
wear. Smart enough for dress. Stretch style fits 
all sizes. Machine washable and dryable. Choose 
from 30 go-with-everything colors. $1.50. 




Jockey Trophy socks, 
at home wherever you are. 





The Kedeoats are coming! 
Again? 

Again. 



Reach for your camera and shoot! 
This is pure colour, pageantry, 
the kind of thing you can't see 
at home. (This is Changing the 
Guard on Ottawa’s Partiament 
Hill, by the Regiment of 
Canadian Guards.) We're willing 
to bet you thought this sort of 
thing only went on at London's 
Buckingham Palace. 

Well, it goes on just north of 
the border, too. ..every single 
summer day, And you don't 
need a visa or passport to see id 
Clip this coupon for free maps 
and booklets about our exciting 
(red-coated and otherwise) events 
in Canada this summer. 



Canada! 




If you think a convertible has to be small 
and stuffy to be sporty and spirited. 
Dodge has a happy size-surprise for you. 
Polara 500. This beauty was made to 
match the excitement of anything on the 
road, and with all the extras you like. 
Like Polara 500’s roomy, all-vinyl interior 


and soft bucket seats that raise eyebrows 
every time you lower the top. Like Polara 
500's standout styling that draws sight- 
seers everywhere. Like Polara 500's stan- 
dard 383 cu. in. V8 kicking up a storm 
while you ride in the sunshine. Like the 
man said— you don't have to go small to 


go sporty. Get with exciting Dodge Polara 
500. The Dodge Rebellion wants you. 


Oadge Palara 


DODGE DIVISION 


CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 




“But, Mildred, it’s business. You don’t 
want to go on a business trip.” 

“Oh, John, I’ve never seen the view 
from the Top of the Mark.” 

“Mildred, it’ll be dry, stuffy old men sitting 
around talking about plumbing-supply biz.” 

“But United Air Lines offers you '/s 
off the fare for your wife, John.” 

"On the other hand, we didn’t go any place 
on our last vacation, did we, Mildred?” 

“United gives '/s off, John.” 

“Intimate restaurants. ..cable cars.” 

“United... Vs off, John.” 

“Mildred, start packing. We can just 
catch United’s next jet.” 

“You’re all heart, John.” 

"John, you know the fare 
V you saved? Weil,( could buy...* 

J'^the friendly skies of United. 




Announcing 


ARIZONA 

< Sabos Oept. Store 

I Orteqo Shoes Cos/9'es 

Arnold's Fine Shoes Saf'ofd 

' The Wiqwom Seot^stfo/e 

I Ruben's Shoe Center Siern Viila 

Smith Oopt. Store Sno-u/loite 

I Orteqos Shoe Shop Tucsors 

I CALIFORNIA 

Ceey's Shoe Store A.Vofer 

Royal Shoes Conoga Park 

Manteca Dept. Store Meyrsteco 

McForlond Fomily Store McFor/orsd 

Dunlop's Oept. Store Atodesta 

North Oaks Footwear Sougus 

COLORADO 

J. M. McDonald Co. BurUnglon 

J. M. McDonold Co. Conor* C‘ly 

Family Shoe Store Conor* City 

J. M. McDonold Co. Dalla 

Hill Bros. Shoes Oenuer 

Federal Dept. Store Oenrer 

B * H Shoes tor the Family Denoar 
J M. McDottold Co. Fori Collins 

J. M. McDonald Co. dv.'esburg 

Holts Selt Service 
Shoe Store Lamar 

J. M. McDonold Co. Longmont 

J. M. McDonold Co. Loveland 

J. M. McDonold Co. Wonte /Islo 

CONNECTICUT 

G. Fo» Hart'ord 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Cobb's Shoes Wo'hngfon 

IDAHO 

J. M. McDonald Co. Peiburg 

J. M. McDonold Co. St. Anthony 
ILLINOIS 

Brantley's Shoe Store Carmi 

Miller’s Men's World Chicago 

Lincoln Store For Men Ch'Cogo 

Rielf Shoes fvonsfon 

Ben's Shoe Store Atorlon 

Master Shoes Melrose Park 

Moln Dry Goods RscL/ord 

Goetimon’s Store Roslclore 

The Shoe Tree Wa:l Chicago 

INDIANA 

Fomily Shoe Cntr. Angolo 

Hertel Shoe Company Bolesv/lle 

Jewltt's Carmat 

Stepro Clothing Co'ydon 

Rosenblatt's CUnton 

House ol Hadley DonvI/le 

Lee's Men Shop Duni-rk 

John G. Bowmoft & Mildred 
Bowman c/e Leesans & 

Sons Elwaod 

Som Bent i Son fngl.’ S 

Conol Dept. Store £.orsvi'//e 

Grusin's Dept. Store f.onsvi'/'e 

Seymour's f.onsvi/'e 

Julius Clothing Co. Flora 

Muller S Muller Fowler 

Porke Flick Clothiers French Llc‘ 

Jay Bee Store Goshen 

Body's GraanHeld 

Lermon Bros. Greensburg 

Kirby's Shoes Indiana Horbor 

Wm. H. Block Co. Indianapolis 

Cohen Bros. Store Ind/onopelis 

Yoverowiti's Dept. 

Store Ind’onapolis 

Hordesty Clothing & 

Shoes Jasonrilte 

The Modern Josper 

William's Shoe Service Jel/ersonville 


Kennedy Shoes 

Greensfeldcr Brother 

Losky's Shoes, Inc, 

Fletchers 

Muller S Muller 

Henderson's 

A. L. Ross t Sons, I 

Clift's Shoe Store 

Donchin's 

Peol Dept. Store 

Odon Clothing Co. 


Mrlche.i 

Monti'ceF'o 

Monfpeler 


Odon 


J. M. I 


Kent Shoe Store Ruihvi/le 

Bennett's Salem 

Amick Shoe Store Szollsbu’g 

Richarts Men's Shop Seymour 

Stephen Shoe Store Shelbyville 
D. F. Hutchens Co. Sher'den 

Rosenbaum's South Bend 

Pirtics Shoes SvWivon 

Slor Store Syrocuio 

Houenstein. Inc. Tell CHy 

Phillips Shoe Store “erre Houle 
Snyder's Dept. Store tVins'ow 

IOWA 

Forbes Cedor Ropld: 

Deloplare Shoe Co. Cherokee 

Beebe's fmmetsburg 

Self Service Shoe 

Store .'ndependence 

The Shoe Bo* Keokuk 

Johnson's Dept, Store Monnmg 
Foley Clothing Compony Mensort 
Shu.Lend Corp. Oskofooso 

Brown Shoe Fit Company Red Oak 
Joke i Bill Clo. Store ■'/aterloo 
Jacobi's B 4 B Clo. Store Waukon 
KANSAS 

J. M. McDonald Co. 

J M. McDonald Co, 

:Donald Co. 

:Donald Co. 

McDonald Co. 

J. M. McDonald Co. 

J. M. McDonold Co. 

J. M. McDonald Co. 

J. M. McDonald Co. 

J. M. McDonald Co. 

J. M. McDonald Co. 

J. M. McDonald Co. 

J. M. McDonald Co. 

Adorns Clothing Compa 
Clyde's Shoe Store 
J. M. McDonald Co. 

J. M . McDonald Co. 

J. M. McDonald Co. 

J. M McDonald Co. 

J. M. McDonald Co. 

J. M, McDonald Co. 

O. 6. Larson 4 Son 
The Hub 

J, M. McDonald Co. 

J, M. McDonald Co. 

J. M. McDonald Co. 

J. M. McDonald Co. 

J. M. McDonold Co. iVichila 

MAINE 

Morin's Shoe Store B'ddelord 

MARYLAND 

Speedy Sam Family Shoes Baltimore 
Joe's Shoe Store Berlin 

Johnny's Shoe Shop Cambridge 

Barry’s Dept. Store La Plata 

Classic Shoe Company Ler'ngton Park 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Spencer Shoe Store Chelsea 

Spencer Shoe Store Somerville 

Spencer Shoe Store Waltham 


Beloit 
Cloy Cenfer 
Colby 
Concordia 
Dodge City 
Garden City 
Geodland 
Great Bend 
Hays 

Hiowoiha 
Hoisinglon 
Hugoton 
iny Lebonon 
Newton 
Norton 
Protf 
Scotf City 
Smith Center 

Ulysses 

Wamega 

Wichita 

Wichita 

Wichita 

Wichita 


MICHIGAN 

Lo Londe Shoe Store Alpena 

Hoi’s Clothiers Se‘!ors Harbor 

Pordeiwos Shoes Harrtramck 

Leo Hofmon Shoes Lapeer 

Anton’s Nl. Cfemeni 

Mllielfeld's Rochester 

The Shoe Horn Union Lake 

Utico Shoe Foir t/t.cT 

MINNESOTA 

Boyd's Bulfalo 

Och's Men’s Store Faribau't 

Schneider — Ralphe, Inc. Hostings 
Athmann's Surplus Store Mohnomen 
L. Solet 4 Son Monkolo 

The Model Clothing Trocy 

MISSOURI 

Winer's Oept. Store Bernie 

Bolivar Oept. Store Bolivar 

MONTANA 

J M McDonold Co. floremor* 

Moody's Columbia Falls 

Men's 4 Boys' 

Greot Falls 




Co. 


Lewi 


Gambles 5f. Ignatius 

NEBRASKA 

J. M . McDonald Co, Ainsworth 

J, M. McDonald Co. Albiort 

J. M. McDonald Co. Aurora 

J. M. McDonald Co, Beatrice 

Blair Boolery Blair 

J. M. McDonald Co. Broken Bow 

J. M. McDonold Co. Central C'ly 

J. M. McDonald Co. Crete 

J. M McDonald Co. Fairbury 

J. M. McDonold Co. Fremont 

J. M. McDonald Co. Fullerton 

J. M. McDonald Co. Gothenburg 

J. M. McDonald Co. Grand Island 

J. M. McDonold Co. Horlinglon 

J. M. McDonald Co. Hastings 

J. M. McDonold Co. Ho/dredge 

J. M. McDonald Co. Humbofdt 

J. M. McDonald Co. Kearney 

J. M. McDonald Co. Leringlon 

J. M McDonald Co. McCook 

J. M. McDonald Co. Minden 

J. M. McDonald Co. Norfolk 

J. M. McDonald Co. North Platte 

J. M. McDonald Co. O Nclll 

J. M. McDonold Co, Ord 

J. M. McDonold Co. Schuyler 

J. M. McDonald Co. Sidney 

J. M . McDonald Co. Ko'entine 

J. M. McDonald Co. Woyne 

Schmitt's Clothing IVesI Pomf 

J. M. McDonald Co, York 

NEW JERSEY 

Bentley's House of Shoes Audubon 
M 4 M Boys' Center Bayonne 

Bruskin's Men’s Weor Bridgeton 

Fleors Shoes Burlington 

Louis Levine 4 Sons Butler 

Bombergers Cherry Ht'l 

Cliffside Shoes C'.llside Pork 

Bombergers fofontown 

Kempler Shoes Irvington 

Lieberman Shoes Mepfe Shode 

Irv Fischer's Shoes Morgate 

Bombergers Menfo Pork 

Bombergers Newark 

Leon's Men's Shop Ocoon Cify 

Bombergers Foromus 

Gimbels Bros. Paramus 

Factory Outlet Shoes Fenns Grove 


WInporls Plainlie'd 

Nick Foilco 4 Son Pleosontville 

Miller Shoes Rahway 

Kempler Shoes Union 

Slan-Lee's Men's Shop Vineland 

NEW MEXICO 

C. R. Anthony Arlesio 

J. M. McDonald Co. Carlsbad 

Miller-Wells Demmirtg 

Hjjford's Dept. Store Grorris 

Bertram's Hobbs 

Le Villo Oept. Store Socorro 

Maries Country Store Toos 

Bcnem'i TuCumcori 

NEW YORK 

Gertt Dept. Store Boy Shore 

Key's Footwear BoyS'de 

Ainer Shoes Bro.nx 

Gordon Footwear Brooklyn 

Is ip Men's Shop Central Ishp 

Fit Rit Shoes East Meodow 

LsDeb Bootery Flushing 

Gerti Dept. Store Flushing 

Trynin 4 Pollins Flushing 

Shoe Town Franklin Square 

Notional Bargain Store Glen Cove 

Gerti Dept. Store Greot Neck 

Active Step Shoes Hewlett 

Gertt Dept. Store Hicksville 

Gerli Dept. Store Jamaica 

Jr. Walk Shoes Long fleoch 

Roberts Shoes M'ddietown 

L 4 L Shoe Co. New York 

Gimbels Bros. New York 

Roybin's Bootery, Inc, Ossining 

Dutchess Shoe Fair Foughieepsie 
Gordon Shoes Queens Village 

Gimbels Roosevelt Field 

McCurdy 4 Co, Rochester 

Ainer Shoes Spring VaUey 

Gimbels Yonkers 

OHIO 

Globe-Bell Company Ashtabula 

The Foir Store Athens 

Turnbough's Shoe Store Combridge 

Jocob's Shoe Store Canton 

Federal Store Elyria 

Wood's Shoe Store London 

The Foir Store NelsonviHa 

Duff's Shoe Store Shelby 

Koufmon's Store S-'dney 

Roedel's IVetiingfon 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Regon’s Quality Shoes 
Since 1T2L Ambier 

Bellow's Shoes Bristol 

Cepece's Shoe Store Hodefen 

Ritii Shoes Lonsdale 

Gjiinskys Shoes Mchonoy City 

J. R. Lopei Menswtor Tamoqua 

RHODE ISLAND 

U Pic Shoes Pqwlucket 

Spencer Shoe Store Woonsocket 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Glendenning’s Store Arlington 

N ck's Loke Andos 

C. R. Anthony S'sseton 

Knapp Men's Shop Sturgis 

WISCONSIN 

B 4 K Shoe Store Burlington 

Crystal’s Men's 4 

Young Men’s Shop Kenosha 

Horry Branovon Shoes Milwaukee 

WYOMING 

J. M. McDonold Co. Lorafflie 

J. M. McDonold Co, Riverton 

J. M. McDonald Co. Sheridan 

J. M, McDonald Co, Wheaffond 


^10,000 Scholarship Contest! 




this could be your 
big chance for a 
college career! 


"REQUIRED SUBJECTS'' IN 
YOUR FOOT WEAR WARDROBE 


C^ltcroltoc. 


These three styles are mandatory for the 
man who wants to be in step with the college 
fashion scene. The saddle oxford, the wing- 
tip brogue, the moc loafer. 


POPULARITY- PROS^N ^TYLE CHAMPIONS 


SHOES FOR YOUNG MEN 


And you don't risk a thing, 
except the time it takes to 
register at your local Fortune 
dealer (see opposite page for 

f participating dealers). Ten 
$1,000 college scholarships 
are being given away. There's 
I one in your area. Be sure to 
j register . . , there's nothing to 
buy. Unless you can’t resist 
these campus favorites. 


FORTUNE SHOE COMPANY • NASHVILLE. TENN. • A division OF laEMHSO® C® 


How come 3,200,000 Californians 
arc insured by Metropolitan Life? 


Growth rides on opportunity’s shoulder — 
and opportunity is why California has 
grown to be the Union’s most populous state. 

It’s opportunity, too, that leads millions 
of look-ahead Californians to insure with 
Metropolitan Life. 

How do you like these opportunities? A 
Metropolitan repi'esentative, by adding a 
low-cost rider, can make a policy pay off as 
much as five times its face value. Or he’ll 


show you how life insurance can be made 
to pay a retirement income for life. 

Metropolitan opportunities ai-e just as 
bright in your state. Why not get all the 
many other facts and figures your 
Metropolitan adviser has at his fingertips? 

He’ll put them in a detailed written report 
you can keep. It’s called Metropolitan’s 
Family Security Check-Up— and there’s no 
obligation . . . except to those you love. 



More choose Metropolitan Life 
millions more than any other company 


ai’e you to do witli your nest ej?jf ? 
Look nliat the Epieys did ! 


They finally built their vacation 
hide-away. 

And, it's just what they wanted. 
A place to run away to on week-ends. 
A place to put the whole family 
up. year after year. A place they can 
retire to when the time comes. 

How about you? Why wait? 
Make “someday” now! Sites are 
available. And never before has it 
been so easy to finance second homes, 
especially those based upon 


sound plans and solid materials like 
this inviting A-frame. 

As you plan your hide-away, 
think of Western Wood. No other 
materia! snuggles up to sea-shores or 
tucks away on mountainsides so 
naturally. Think of soaring 
beams built to withstand loads of snow 
or high winds. Think of solid wood 
decking with natural insulation 
against cold and heat. wvi^ 

Think of surrounding yourself with 


the warm charm that is wood’s alone. 

Before you stop thinking, send 
for our colorful booklet filled with 
vacation home designs, all in 
Western Wood and offering actual 
working blueprints. It’s yours for a dime 
and the coupon. Look it over. 

Then .«tart thinking about turning 
your nest-egg into a vacation hide-away 
that will last a lifetime. 

\>eslem\>oocl i*r«>cluc(s 



%’cslcrn Wood Products Association ~~\ 

I)cj>i..SI.32166.YconBldK..Portland.Orc.972(M 
Please send me your book of Vacation Home 
Designs. Knclosed is 10c. 


.Slate 

One of a series presenlrd by ff'eslern If'ood Products Association and American Plywood Association. 



'SWINGER’ SLACKS with DACRON* stay game and don’t chicken out because they're Press-Free. They never wrinkle and never need 
ironing, lncolorsandcare/reefabricsot65%Dacron‘polyester.35%combedcotton. Foralloccasionsexceptswimming Even the biteisgentte: 
$6 to $9islightlyhigherin theWest),Talon zippers, For names of nearby retailers write to h.i.s, 16 East 34th Street. New York, New York 10016 



win Arnold palmer 


(for 2 rounds of golf in Australia... and you’ll fly there on Qantas, the world's most exciting golf starter) 


You and your golf pro will step up to your Qantas golf starter in 
San Francisco, think of lining up your first drive as you soar over 
a water hole called the Pacific, plan your gentle approach shot 
as you leave Fiji, dream of sinking your 20 foot birdie putt as you 
land in Sydney, step out to watch two of Australia’s biggest golf 
tournaments and then play two rounds of golf with Arnold Palmer. 
AH you have to do is pick Arnie's Round-The-World Course correctly 
from the best international goif courses. 

Arnie's 278 great golf prizes 

1ST PRIZES TWO ALL EXPENSE PAID GOLF-FILLED WEEKS FOR 
THREE WINNERS AND THEIR GOLF PROS IN AUSTRALIA TO 
WATCH ARNIE PLAY IN THE AUSTRALIAN OPEN AND THE DUN- 
LOP INTERNATIONAL, THEN PLAY TWO ROUNDS OF GOLF WITH 
ARNIE OVER CHALLENGING AUSTRALIAN COURSES. You'lf fly 
first-class to Sydney via Qantas next October, stay at the luxurious 
new Wentworth Hotel, see the sights, join Arnie and watch him 
compete in the Australian Open and the Dunlop International, then 
tee-up with Arnie and play (wo of Australia’s famous champion- 
ship courses. 

2ND PRIZES 5 COMPLETE SETS OF ARNOLD PALMER TRU-MATIC 
CLUBS INCLUDING ARNIE’S OWN RAM-TAN GOLF BAGS. Identical 
to (he set Arnie plays on the pro circuit. 

3RD PRIZES 5 COMPLETE SETS OF ARNOLD PALMER TRU-MATIC 
IRONS. Each iron swings exactly like every other iron in the set. 


4TH PRIZES 5 COMPLETE SETS OF ARNOLD PALMER TRU-MATIC 
WOODS. Arnie’s own classic woods — built for extra distance. 

STH PRIZES 10 ARNfE'S OWN RAM-TAN GOLF BAGS. The bag 
made for good players who understand good equipment. 

6TH PRIZES 50 ARNOLD PALMER PERSONAL PUTTERS. Just like 
Arnie's old putter. And this putter, as with all Arnold Palmer golf 
equipment, is available only through pro shops. 

HH PRIZES 200 ARNOLD PALMER BOOKS. My Game And Yours. 
The book that contains everything Arnie knows and feels about golf. 


See your travel agent or golf pro today for Arnie’s Round-The- 
World Course entry kit. It contains scorecards from courses in 
Hong Kong, Scotland. Australia, Japan — all the fabulous round- 
the-world courses that Arnie likes best. And you’ll get dues to help 
you select the holes, too. For instance. Arnie's favorite 9th hole 
has a tree that really gummed up one of his shots. From the score- 
cards and the clues, you select which 1st hole is Arnie’s favorite 
starting hole: which 2nd hole Arnie likes best; until you’ve selected 
the 18 which you think are Arnie's favorites. If you’re one of the 
three winners who match Arnie's Round-The-World Course, you’ll 
see the Australian Open and Dunlop International and play 2 
rounds of golf in Australia with Arnie. And you'll fly there on 
Arnie's favorite Round-The-World golf cart: Qantas, Australia's 
Round-The-World Airline. But hurry, contest ends May 1. 1966. 


You bought it in '57. It's perfectly good. Mow'd 
you like a legitimate excuse to buy a new one? 




Bell & Howeir 
Super 8 

Photographic instruments built a little better 
than they really have to be. 


We'll do belter than that. We'll give you two great excuses to trade 
in your movie camera for a new Bell & Howell Super 8. 

First, your old camera is old-fashioned. Sorry about that, but the 
big switch today is to the new Super 8 system. The film comes in 
this little cartridge from Kodak. Which means you now load in 3 
seconds flat, merely by dropping the cartridge info the camera. No 
threading. No flipping. In fact, you never even touch the film. 

Our camera sets the right film speed for you, too— automatically. 
And if you need a filter, the camera will take care of that for you. 
About the only thing it won't let you do is ^ 

make a mistake. It's that easy. 

Second reason— you'll get movies like 
you could never get before, because Bell 
& Howell makes the most of the exciting 
new Super 8 system. 

You see, we have a tradition of making 
cameras that are precision instruments. 

For instance, we don't buy lenses and 
try to fit them to our cameras the way 
other manufacturers often do. We grind 
our own, to space-age computer specifi- 
cations. And we coat our lenses two ways. 

One would do. Two give you the truest, 


This Super 8 cartridge 
drops m the Beil & Howell camera 
for push-button movies. 

^iinpr ft tilm vuilh 


warmest color pictures you've ever seen. Then, there's the effortless 
way you zoom in and out on your subject, from telephoto to wide 
angle at the push of a button. It's the smoothest power zoom in the 
business. We've put a separate motor in i 
so you can compose your shots perfectly [ 
before you start running film. 

To get precise, exactly-right exposures I 
— you do nothing. The exclusive Bell & Howell Optronic Eye does it 
for you. It's an exposure control system located behind the lens, 
right where the light strikes the film. So, 
no more pictures of your wife in the shade 
of the old apple tree where the leaves are 
great but she's barely 
recognizable. Now when 
you zoom in on a person 
in the shadows, the 
change in lighting is 
noted and adjusted for 
right at the film plane, 
and your movies come 
back perfectly exposed 
all the way through. 

We do other things 
few other people take 
the trouble to do. For in- | 
stance, we use 24-karat 
gold wherever we need it for better elec- 
trical conductivity, Our iris has a jeweled movement, 
just like a fine watch. One out of every ten people on our 
assembly line is a heartless inspector. To see them work, 
you’d think they were on your payroll instead of ours. 

If you get the impression that we're determined to 
give you the world's finest Super 8 movies, you're right. 
But then, what else would you expect of Bell & Howell? 



Don’t believe 
everything 
you hear about 
the new kind of 

KUPPENHEIMER 

Can you imagine yourself being 
treed by a pack of lovelies 
just because you’re wearing a 
Kuppenheimer XK suit? 

Of course not. Girls may 
admire what our new tailoring 
idea does for your chest 
and shoulders... and how it 
slims your middle. 

They may get a little fluttery 
because you have such a 
comfortable, confident, swinging 
appearance. But only 
Tarzan swings in the trees. 



Sports Illustrated 

MARCH 21, 1966 


NOW THERE ARE FOUR 


In the battle for the national basketball championship only Duke, Kentucky, Utah and Texas Western survive. If last 
week's pattern is confirmed, the final round at College Park will be the hottest in years by FRANK OEFORD 


I t was 8 o'clock Sunday morning in 
Lubbock, Texas, the morning after 
Texas Western upset Kansas in double 
overtime to win the Midwest Regional, 
and Don Haskins, the winning coach, 
was propccd up in bed in Room 410 of 
the Eldorado Motel reading the Lub- 
bock Sunday Avalanche-Journal. He 
had eaten a hamburger after the game, it 
had not agreed with him and he had not 
slept very well. The fact that his team 
had won two overtime games on succes- 
sive nights. Haskins allowed, might also 
have been a contributing factor to the 
insomnia. But mostly, Haskins main- 
tained, it was just the bad burger. 

It is safe to assume, time zones aside, 
that at about this hour, in Durham, 
N.C., Iowa City. Iowa and Los Angeles, 
three other coaches were also stirring 
uneasily. It had been a mighty long sea- 
son, starting with the players running 
cross-country in the fall, and now here 
it was March 1 3 and in all the land there 
were only three coaches besides Don 
Haskins, reading the Sunday paper in 
the Eldorado Motel, who had teams 
that could still win the championship. 

There was Vic Bubas, home with his 
wife and three girls in Durham, N.C. 
His Duke team had just beaten St. 
Joseph’s and Syracuse over in Raleigh 
to reach the NCAA finals for the third 
time in four years. Bubas is from Gary, 
Ind., a redheaded Yankee who has built 
a basketball dynasty at Duke and who 
has himself become the father image of 
organization and planning in his sport. 

There was Adolph Rupp in Iowa City, 
ready to return to Lexington, Ky., where 


he is truly The Baron, the most famous 
basketball coach in history, the only 
man ever to coach four national cham- 
pions. Kentucky had beaten Dayton and 
Michigan, and now, at age 64, The 
Baron only needed two more victories 
for his fifth title. 

There was Jack Gardner. The Fox, in 
Los Angeles. His Utah team had just 
whipped Pacific and Oregon State, de- 
spite the fact that Gardner had lost his 
first-string center with a broken leg. 
Utah is the only school ever to win the 
NCAA, the NIT and the AAU back 
when the last-named tournament meant 
something. Gardner himself has won 
551 games. 

It is almost always the topflight coach- 
es like these who get their teams to the 
finals. And it is certain that on this 
Sunday morning as they awoke, their 
first thoughts were of the games coming 
up on Friday night in College Park. Md. 
They eagerly anticipated the return of 
their scouts from the other regionals, 
laden with the precious raw material of 
X’s and O’s. The season had gone too 
far, and the stakes were too high, to 
leave anything to chance. 

The phone rang in Room 410 at the 
Eldorado Motel, and Haskins picked it 
up to talk to a sportswritcr. He dis- 
cussed the game played the night before 
and his experience with the bum ham- 
burger. Then he was asked about Texas 
Western’s next game. Had he seen Utah 
play?” “Hey look,” Haskins replied. 
“You can help me about that. Is that the 
way it works? Do we play Utah next?" 

There is something awfully charm- 


ing about such naivete, even if it docs 
not paint a perfectly accurate picture. 
Haskins is no country-cousin innocent 
to the basketball wars. He traveled the 
land to recruit his Texas Western team 
that is now 26-1. And he, too. has 
established a dynasty out there in El 
Paso, putting together a 106-26 record 
since he arrived five years ago to build 
a team around Jim (Bad News) Barnes. 
Even compared to the efficiency experts 
at Duke. Kentucky and Utah, he and 
Texas Western have come a long way. 

They remain factors to be reckoned 
with at College Park. The Miners, su- 
perbly coached and tough, should get 
to the finals, past Utah, and should have 
an easier time doing it than the team 
that survives the Dukc-Kentucky game. 
If Duke's rebounding carries the Blue 
Devils past Kentucky. Texas Western 
must be given a chance to win it all. The 
Miners can neutralize the Duke board 
strength, and their steady style will re- 
strict Duke's running game. Duke has 
done poorly when forced to settle down 
and set up patterns. 

The edge should be with Kentucky, 
however, if it is a Wildcat-Miner final 
— and that is what appears most likely. 
Kentucky has the speed and shooting to 
break the rugged Miners. ”We get our 
toughest games from the smaller, quick 
teams," Haskins admits. "We'd much 
rather come up against a taller team 
cominued 

Double-leamod by Syracuse In the eastern Ke- 
g/onalf/nal, Duke's Verga passes from corner. 
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NOW THERE ARE FOUR .onliittird 


ilial’s a little bit slo\\cr than w.e arc." 

Whaic\er the result, it slunild be a 
close final, as nearly all the tournament 
games have been thus far. Not only did 
Texas Western win the Midwest by a 
total of three points (and in three over- 
times). but Kentucky had to come from 
behind in the second half of both its 
games. Duke had to do that once and 
hung on for the other victory by a basket. 

Strangely, it vvas Utah, probably the 
weakest team at College Park, that had 
the easiest time in the rcgionals. But 
the way Utah's Jerry Chambers shot in 
L.A. (73 points in the two games) and 
the vvay the Redskins rebounded make 
It impossible to disregard them com- 
pletely. However, without a regular 
center they must face Western's David 
Lattin. who is 6 feet 7 and the best un- 
known ballplayer in the country. 

Lattin anchors a team that is the na- 
tion's roughest, Forward Nevil (Shad- 


ow ) Shed got booled out of the Cincin- 
nati game for busting a beautiful right 
jab on Don Rolfes's chin. Opponents do 
not drive on Texas Western. They have 
to red dog. The Miners do not pick. 
They pick and shovel. And the mere 
presence of Lattin would be enough to 
intimidate most teams. He has the stark, 
forbidding scowl of the vinlagi^ Liston, 
plus smooth, agife movenicnts that belie 
his size. "He is the only man," Haskins 
says plainly enough, "who ever made 
Jim Barnes cower . . . yes. cou't'f." 

Over the regular season Big Daddy D. 
as they call i.attin. averaged only 13.2 
points and 8.2 rebounds, but the three 
tournament games so far have spurred 
him to much stronger perfofniances. 
Last Monday, in the preliminary round 
against Oklahoma City, Lattin came up 
against James (Weasel) Ware, a center 
who had attracted some pro scouts to 
the game. Big Daddy D outscofcd Ware 


20 10 and oulreboundcd him 15-12. He 
played potirly on defense against Cin- 
cinnati but made 29 points, Then, 
against Kansas, he oulreboundcd All- 
America W all W'csicy 17 15. VS'esley had 
24 points to Lattin's 15. but Wesley was 
a poor 9-ror-2.3 from the floor in the face 
of Lattin's (and sometimes Shed's) ag- 
gressive guarding. 

W illie Cager, playing for the banished 
Shed, was mainly responsible for the 
overtime victory over Cincinnati, and 
then got the final go-ahead basket in the 
second extra session against Kansas. But 
it is 5-1001-9 Bobby Joe Hill who is the 
star of an otherwise undistinguished 
Miner attack. Hill, shy personally but 
downright cocky as a player, is virtually 
impossible to slop on a drive. 

All seven of the Texas Western regu 
lars are Negroes, hardly a startling facl 
nowadays but one that becomes note- 
worthy because of the likely meeting 




Having led their teams in regional playoffs (above), three hey players at College Paff< de Kentucky's versatile Pat Riley. TWs intimidating 
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uab Kentuck)' or l>ukc- Boili ihosc 
learns are all-white. It is unfortunate 
but it is a fact— that some Ethniks. both 
uhiie and Negro, alreadt arc referring 
to the prospective national linal as not 
just a game but a contest for racial hon- 
ors. .More than anj'thing el.se. howeser. 
all four finalists demonstrate that their 
players arc brothers under their recruit- 
ed skins. for Lullin. nbo « from 

Houston, the Texas Westerners arc from 
Gary. !nd.. Detroit and New York, The 
Duke Southerners are from Pennsvha- 
nia. New Jersey and Montana. Ken- 
tucky docs have i%so homebreds, hut the 
rest of the starting five is from Indiana 
and New York, Utah's gunners were 
found in San Diego. Denver and Savan- 
nah. and high-scorer ChamJxrrs will be 
plaving before the home-town folks, 
since he comes from Washington. D.C, 
A!I four contenders arc also distin- 
guished by average overall size, with 


Duke the lallesi at 6 feet 4. Kenliicky 
the smallest at a bit over 6 feet 3. The 
figures are somewhat misleading, how- 
ever. a.s the Wildcats have a much short- 
er fixint line than the others and. if ihcv 
are eliminated, it is iikcK that this will 
be the reason. Kentucky i.s still ilie 
smoothest and most precise of the final- 
ists; it has had to be to offset weakness 
on the boards. TJ?e WilJeats /managed 
to win the Mideasi though outrebound- 
ed by both Dayton and Michigan. 

To help counter this disadvantage. 
Kentucky had to work out of a /one de- 
fense. first to try to slop 6-foot-l I Henry 
Iinkel of Dayton and then for the .Mich- 
igan game— the one that ended Ca/zic 
Russell's magnilicent college career. 
Now this zone, a 1-3-1. i.s not. of course, 
u zone at all. according to Adolph Rupp. 
He prefers to say "trap defense." in con- 
versation- until he forgets hinrself. 

Kentueky will need the zone-trap this 


weekend, particularly if6-rooi-5 sopho- 
more Center Thad Jaraez has trouble 
containing Mike Lewis of Duke or Big 
Daddy D. as he did with Finke). Essen- 
tially. it is a matter of Rupp figuring 
out how to keep tho-se two big boys in 
cheek, How well he figures will decide 
wlieihcr or not he gets his fifth title. 

It will not be an easy task. The little 
Wildcats were banged about prcitx hard 
this past weekend. I.arry Conley, the 
skinny 6-fool-3 forward, struggled out 
of the shower long after the Michigan 
game ended. 'I here were cuts and bruises 
ull over him. Rupp came in to ask why 
he was taking so long. "Coach.” Conley 
said, "you'll be lucky to even got me 
back to Kentucky." But Rupp got him 
back there, and he'll have him m College 
Park- Somehow the old man has gotten 
the Wildcats this far. and every other 
time he has gotten them thi-s far Ken- 
tucky has won, end 



HOCKEY’S BIGGEST MOMENT 

"51 


After losing out because of an injury last year, after a season-long buildup this year, and after weeks of near misses, 
heightening pressure and agonizing frustration, Bobby Hull finally broke the Rocket's record by MARTIN KANE 


T Ik- most closely watched player in 
the National Hockey League skated 
onto the ice in Chicago Stadium last 
Saturday, tapped the thick protective 
glass at rinkside in greeting to his pretty 
wife and acknov*. lodged with a wave of 
his slick the ovation from the expectant 
and adulatory Black Hawk fans. Then, 
in an agonizing replay of recent historv. 
Bobby Hull and the Black Haw ks skated 
through two more periods of scoreless 
hiKkcy against, of all teams, the fifth- 
place New York Rangers. The agony 
was shared by almost everyone present, 
because Hull, having shot a record-tying 
season total of 50 goals for the second 
time in his career four games previously, 
was going for No. 51. But, ever since 
that 50. he had been dogged by fate and 
defensemen, who clung to him like the 
sense of sin to a penitent. 

At last, nearly six minutes into the 
third period, the great moment finally 
came — as everyone knew it must. VS iih 
the Rangers ahead 2 1. Hull got the 
curved blade of his slick on the puck on 
a power play well back of his own blue 
line, started toward the goal, squared 
off like Arnold Palmer getting ready for 
a lee shot and drove — right past Ranger 
Goalie Cesare Maniago. 

The otficial scorers credited Lou An- 
gotti and Bill Hay with assists on the 
play, but Angotti had another opinion. 
"When I’m 65," Lou said afterward. 


"ril sit around and tell my grandchil- 
dren how I got an assist on Bobby Hull's 
big goal. I'll tell them how I helped him 
score it while I was silting on the bench. 
That's right. That's where I was, 

"I kicked the puck over to Bobby, 
then skated for the bench and sat there 
watching as he went up by himself and 
scored." 

Maniago, a onetime Toronto Maple 
Leaf, holds the distinction of having 
been the goaltendcr when Bernie (Boom 
Boom) GeolTrion shot his 50lh goal of 
the season. He does not enjoy the fame 
that this has brought him and scarcely 
ever speaks of it. About the only thing 
he would say of last week's exploit was 
that Eric Nesterenko. Chicago wing- 
man. did him a dirty trick. “Nesterenko 
lifted the blade of my slick and the puck 
went under it," Maniago said, more or 
less ruefully. 

When the red light that signifies a goal 
flashed on, the more than 20,000 fans in 
the stadium lost control. They littered 
the ice with debris that ranged from 
hats— both men's and women's — to 
confetti. As he skated toward the Black 
Hawk bench. Hull picked up one of the 
more ludicrous hats and put it on, get- 
ting a laugh because, after all. he was 
Bobby Hull, and no man in the history 
of the National Hockey League, give or 
take 50-game or 70-game seasons, had 
ever made such a goal before. The joy- 


ously relaxed Hawks then went on in 
that same period to score two more 
goals and win the game 4-2. At that 
point, it didn't seem to matter much 
that Montreal was still ahead in the 
race for the league championship. What 
did matter was that every one of the 
Hawks fell himself a part of a moment 
in history. 

The stick that fired the historic puck, 
a puck that Hull plans to have encased 
in gold, was no ordinary slick. Five years 
ago Hull's teammate. Stan Mikita, de- 
cided to try a slick with a blade curved 
somew hat on the order of a banana. The 
innovation worked fine and other for- 
wards in the league have since copied it, 
each with his personal variations. Hull's 
variations arc quite special. He likes a 
curve that is sharper, less rounded, than 
Mikita's. The theory is that the curve in 
the blade transmits spin to the puck and 
causes it to drop sharply just before it 
goes into the net. No one has proved 
this, any more than anyone ever has 
proved that a baseball can be made to 
"drop" just before it gets to the plate. 
But hockey's curved blade is relatively 
new and quite a few goaltendcrs believe 
in it. Before this game Hull and the 
Hawks' assistant trainer, Don (Socko) 

cominued 

Free of his tormentors at last. Hull slams 
the mighty slap shot that scored his Sist. 
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Uren. spciu about two weeks trying to 
get the Northland Company in St. Paul 
to pul just the right curve in the blade. 
The sticks that came back to them did 
not satisfy >Jull. ‘'We made all kinds of 
calls to the factory over the last week," 
Uren said. 

"I could tell they weren't right in the 
warmups.” Hull said. "I wasn't shoot- 
ing right." 

Dreadful. All one of those defectively 
curved slicks did was break a record 
that had stood for 21 years. 

The new scoring champion set the new- 
record in his 56th game of the season. By 
that time Hull's team had played 61 
games, but Bobby missed five of them 
because of a torn knee ligament. During 
the last w-eeks of mounting pressure, he 
minimized the continuing effect of that 
injury just as he minimized the strain of 
the pressure itself and the handicap of a 
right hand bunged up in a moment of 
wrath when he Hung a flurry of punches 
at Detroit's Gary Bergman on the night 
of February 9. 

The assumption had been that after 
achieving his 50th goal — against Detroit 
in his 52nd game of the season — the pres- 
sure would be off Bobby. “The monkey 
is off the back now,” he said. Then came 
the Toronto game, in which the Maple 
Leafs battered the Hawks 5-0. Next op- 
ponent was Montreal and on the after- 
noon of that game Hull, glooming about 
his living room, was addrcs.scd by his 
wife. “Don't talk to me," he said, and 
Joanne, a former professional skater 
well aware of the tensions of sport, 
understood. She let him alone. That 
night the Canadiens' Gump Worsley. 
a former Ranger himself, treated the 
Hawks to their second straight shutout. 
After the ignominious whiiewa.sh by the 
fifth-place New Yorkers three nights 
later, a banner headline in the disgrun- 
tled Chicago Sun-Times asked piteously: 
WILL HAWKS EVrit SC ORE AGAIN? 

Despite such pessimism, there were 
plenty who were certain that in the 10 
games still to be played Bobby Hull 
would somehow break the hc.x. Most 
certain were those who shared the 50- 
goal record with him— Maurice (The 
Rocket) Richard, who is now a Montre- 
al business executive, and GeofTrion. now 

Two pictures, a fraction of a second apart, 
show Nesterenko (IS. top) effectively screen- 
ing Hull's shot and Mikita ( white helmet be- 
low) waving his stick in triumph at the score. 


coach of the high-scoring Quebec Aces 
of the American Hockey League. 

“When I first set it. I didn't think that 
record was going to last very long," Ri- 
chard said before Hull scored his 5).st, 
“but it has lasted 21 years. If somebody 
has to break it, Hull is the right guy." 

Richard believes that Hull has the best 
shot in hockey today, but lie doesn't 
think he is the best player. “Not any 
more than I was," Richard explained. 
“I scored a lot of goals, but there were 
lots of better players. My brother Henri, 
for instance. He is belter than me as a 
stickhandler, better in many ways. Stan 
Mikita, Jean Bcliveau. my brother Henri 
— there may be 25 better stickhandlers 
in the NHL today llian Hull, but Bobby 
has a great thing going for him; the thing 
that puts the puck in the net." 

■'ll is hard to compare scoring titles," 
says GeofTrion. “The quality of play in 
the league isn't always the same. In some 
ways my style differed from Hull's. He 
is a better skater than I ever was, and he 
has a great shot, but I was quicker to 
take off. And 1 was shooting for the net 
more often. When Hull first came into 
the league, you could tell that he could 
be great, but he didn't shoot enough. 
Now he is hitting that net all the lime.” 

As to the relative values of the records 
set by Hull and Richard, there presuma- 
bly will be dispute forever. When Ri- 
chard set his record in the 50-gamc sea- 
son of 1944-45 the rule, since changed, 
said a penalized player must serve his full 
two minutes out of the game even 
though the opposition might be scoring 
goal after goal while he was in the penal- 
ty box. Under the new rule a player serv- 
ing a minor penalty is permitted to re- 
turn to the ice as soon as a member of 
the opposition scores. 

Thus it has been speculated that The 
Rocket's high-goal total for that season 
might owe something to the fact that un- 
der the old rule he had a better chance 
to score on power plays, /.<■., against an 
opponent that was a man slioil, than to- 
day's shooters. But, in fact, this argu- 
ment is academic. 

Richard actually scored his goals in 
34 games, though he plaved in the sea- 
son's full 50. He failed to score in 16 
games, but he made up for that with a 
live-goal game and three hat tricks. 

A point to be considered about all 
these records is that the closer a man 
gets to the critical milestone, the more 
circumstances arc altered both for and 


against his success. “All the people have 
their eyes on you. and they expect you 
to score whenever you get the puck,” 
says GeofTrion. "When you arc coming 
close to a record, you get that c.xlra help 
from your own team, but the opposition 
is playing harder because they know 
you're going to try for it." 

Hull's path to his new record was not 
nower-strewn. Throughout the league, 
defensemen and checking forw ards made 
him their target, and some of them, to 
the vast indignation of Coach Billy Rcay, 
pul more zeal into their work than the 
rules allow . The Boston Bruins' Ed West- 
fall was particularly clinging, but wher- 
ever the Chicago club moved around 
the circuit the situation was pretty much 
the same. Claude Provost was always on 
top of Hull in Montreal. Reg Fleming, 
the former teammate who helped Hull 
score his 50th in 1962. was assigned as 
his nemesis in New York. 

Hull conceded that Westfall and the 
others had hampered him with their 
bodyguard tactics but criticized West- 
fall only for refusing to abandon him to 
go after the puck when he had a chance 
to lake the offensive, To Hull's mind 
this was not playing hockey. 

Whether such purely defensive tac- 
tics were effective can be disputed, for 
Hull did get his record, did become the 
league's leading shooter and the Hawks 
led all other teams in scoring. But they 
also fell behind Montreal in the stand- 
ings and, some Chicago fans feared, were 
sacrificing a chance at their first cham- 
pionship in history in order to give Bob- 
by his record. It did seem, as the 51- 
goal record was neared, that teammates 
were passing the puck to Hull with un- 
necessary frequency, rclinquishingchaiic- 
es lo do their own .shooting. And the 
situation was not without precedent. Last 
year Gordie Howe and his Detroit Red 
Wings were in a position comparable 
to that of Hull and the Hawks. Detroit 
was trying for its first NHL champion- 
ship in nine years when Howe scored 
his 543rd goal— one short of Richard's 
career record. Howe hit a dead streak 
of 10 games before he tied (he mark and 
another five before he got No. 545. A 
day or so before. Coach Sid Abel had 
complained, "Damn it. I'll be glad when 
this is all over with so we can get back 
to playing hockey." 

The night after his 51st, Hull scored 
No. 52 to help beat Toronto 5-1. The 
Hawks were playing hockey again, end 
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irs ONE POINT SIX 
PICK UP STICKS 


When the NCAA tries to raise the academic standards of athletes 
one group, the ivy League, protests, ‘Who needs it?’ The result is a 
stormy controversy in which the ivies, says the author, are wrong 


by DAN JENKINS 


W liilc the sporting pubiic's very back 
was turned last week, another one 
of those catchy numerical references. 
One Point Six. crawled into the Ameri- 
can vocabulary and threatened, unfortu- 
nately. to become as familiar as the 
Two-point Conversion, the Final 18 or 
No. 51. It is unfortunate because One 
Point Six deals with an academic rule 
rather than a pass, a putt or a puck, and 
because every institution from Harvard 
to Sweatshirt U. seems to be debating it. 

Athletic debates are far more interest- 
ing when they occur between goalposts 
or backboards, but this one rages on. 
Already it has caused one school, the 
University of Pennsylvania, to miss the 
chance it had earned to play in this 
week's NCAA basketball championship. 
Other NCA.\ championships are com- 
ing up almost immediately, and athletes 
who would normally compete now Hnd 
they are ineligible. The controversy has 
also icsulted in strong talk from usually 
calm men. Princeton President Robert F. 
Goheen has charged that One Point Six 
“would appear to be the product of peo- 
ple more knowledgeable about athletics 
than the life of the mind." TIu’ New 
York Times, in an editorial, accused the 
NCAA of “rule-or-ruin" ways. The is- 
sue is important, for it could lead to the 
wrecking of the NCAA. 

Tne debate is primarily between the 
NCAA, which conceived the One Point 
Six rule, and the Ivy League, which de- 
fied it. One might hastily assume that 
in such a controversy the Ivies must be 


right. But when the welfare of the entire 
collegiate community is considered, the 
Ivies, de.spije scattered good points and 
splendid intentions, are dead wrong. 

All high-principled, philosophic, 
idealistic shouting about academic free- 
dom and institutional autonomy aside 
— running your own joint, in the lan- 
guageof the bleacher fan— the basic issue 
is a simple one. Should the NCAA try to 
insure that every varsity athlete is a stu- 
dent'? Indeed it should. The Ivy League 
argues, in essence, that schools should 
police themselves, wdiich is an admira- 
ble theory. But the realities of life — 
consider the major conference university 
that is attempting to recruit two basket- 
ball players whose high school tran- 
scripts show almost nothing but strings 
of Ds — are something different, and 
the Ivies, of all people, should be the 
first to admit it. 

One of the main purposes of the much- 
maligned NCAA, as set forth in its con- 
stitution, is to assure exemplary control 
in the admission and eligibility of stu- 
dent athletes, through legislation if nec- 
essary. The One Point Six rule is a 
long-overdue piece of legislation de- 
signed to guarantee that every student 
athlete in all of the NCAA's 571 mem- 
ber schools maintain at least a C minus 
average. A mark of C minus amounts to 
1 -6 on the l-to-4 grading system. Failure 
to maintain this average will keep the 
athlete out of all varsity competition 
and all varsity practices, assuming that 
his school wants to compete in any 



GOHEEN CLAIMS PROVINCE OP THE MIND 


NCA.A-sponsorcd championship events 
or postseason bowl games. In reality, 
the 1.6 level is quite lov\. One confer- 
ence, the Big Ten, and many individual 
schools already have set higher stand- 
ards for athletes. But others have not set 
any standards or are willing to bend dou- 
ble the ones they have for the sake of 
a good linebacker. It is toward these 
schools that the rule is aimed. It is de- 
signed to eliminate the tramp athlete, 
the transfer type, the snap-course clod. 

To suggest, as the Ivies have done, 
that the NCAA has no business in this 
area is to say that the NCA.A has no rea- 
son for existing. In order to regulate 
sound intercollegiate athletic programs, 
the NCAA must be concerned with ad- 
missions and eligibility just as surely as 
it must be concerned with recruiting and 
financial aid to athletes. 

What, after all, is the NCAA? For one 
thing, it is not what the eastern press 
would have its readers think, nor is it 
what the Ivy League, as represented by 
Princeton’s Goheen, is content to have 
its friends believe — namely, a group of 
guys in gym shoes constantly hood- 
winked by the persuasive powers of a 
Bear Bryant, or an organization whose 
executive director, Walter Byers, is a 
power-hungry dictator shooting from 
the hip way out in wild Kansas City. 

The NCAA is all of the schools. Ivies 
included, communicating with each 
other, primarily through academic peo- 
ple. It includes a lot of university ath- 
letic directors, yes. but these athletic 
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BYERS THINKS C MINUS IS UOW ENOUGH 


directors represent the wishes and inter- 
ests of their school administrations. The 
NCAA essentially is governed by deans 
and presidents and professors of law, 
chemistry, history. English— men in the 
cultural areas in which the Ivy League, 
especially during this debate, claims 
preeminence. 

What finally climaxed the fireworks 
display in the One Point Six dispute was 
the NCAA's decision to bar Penn, the 
Ivy League champion, from the NCAA 
basketball playoffs. It did so after the 
Ivies said they would not comply with 
the One Point Six rule. The NCAA was 
not eager to disqualify Penn. In fact, it 
even tried to allow the Ivies to comply 
without literally complying, but the 
Ivies were still unhappy. They slated 
publicly and defiantly that the rule was 
bad and they would ignore it. After that, 
the NCAA had no recourse but to rule 
Penn out of championship competition. 

The Ivy League's foremost objection 
to the One Point Six rule — an objection, 
curiously, that it failed to voice on the 
floor of iwo NCAA conventions — is 
that the NCAA is a society to govern 
athletics, not education. The Ivy League 
says that when the NCAA sets a mini- 
mum grade requirement for a student 
it is meddling with academic freedom. 
If a student falls bclow' 1.6 and still 
wants to play football or something 
else to be a “well-rounded" man. he 
should be allowed to do so if his school 
is willing to let him participate. It fur- 
ther argues that athletes should not be 


treated differently from other students, 
that an athlete-student would be dis- 
criminated against if he had to ntaintain 
a C minus average when other students 
did not (SI. Feb. 14) and that athletes 
would take easy courses to be sure 
they could keep their grades up. These 
are high-minded, legitimate concerns 
and might be determining ones if this 
were the best-of-all-possiblc-Ivy-Lcaguc 
worlds. But .... 

Suppose it was Sweatshirt U. that had 
taken such a position, had protested 
about “well-rounded" men and about 
the danger of athletes being led toward 
easy courses in the fox trot and about 
how all schools should decide such 
things for themselves. Well, the laughter 
would not have stopped yet. In short, a 
self-governing sy.stem that may be line 
for the Ivies is not necessarily good for 
the rest of college sport. 

If the One Point Six rule is NCAA 
meddling, then the NCAA has meddled 
before in academic matters without any 
hue and cry from the East. It has set 
regulations for transfer students and for 
the number of varsity seasons an athlete 
can comf>ele; it has placed schools on 
probation for violations of admission 
policies, for accepting phony transcripts 
and for illegal recruiting. And all for the 
good of both sport and education. The 
One Point Six rule is a similar action, 
voted in by a great majority of the 
NCAA's member schools and regarded 
as a sound and forthright step by dozens 
of universities which consider them- 
selves, rightfully, to be as zealous about 
academic principles as the Ivies. 

Says Walter Byers: "The solid major- 
ity of the colleges believe this rule in the 
long run will do as much as any rule 
the NCAA has ever passed to improve 
intercollegiate athletics. Admittedly, it 
causes .some dislocation of long-acccpt- 
cd procedures, but it has been more 
thoroughly considered than any NCAA 
legislation ever enacted. It is based on 
the premise that if a college wishes 
to compete with its sister institutions 
for national championship honors, it 
should be willing to certify what its aca- 
demic procedures and requirements arc, 
confirm them to the other members and 
agree upon a minimum level of academ- 
ic attainment for athletes.” 

It may come as a shock to a lot of in- 


terested bystanders w ho have heard only 
the Ivy League's outcries, but the prime 
mover of the One Point Six legislation 
was not a Spiralin' Slu Fingcriacc at all. 
it was Dr. Robert F. Ray, a dean of the 
L’niversity of Iowa. Dr. Ray was one of 
seven men who formulated the legisla- 
tion. The others were Rixford K. Sny- 
der, director of admissions at Stanford; 
John -A. Fuzak, dean of students at 
Michigan State; Laurence C. Woodruff, 
dean of students at the University of 
Kansas: Jim Weaver, commissioner of 
the Atlantic Coast Confeience: Dean 
Trevor, athletic director of Knox Col- 
lege (III.): and Del ancy Kiphuth, ath- 
letic director of — hmm — Yale. Mathe- 
matics suggests that the gym-shoc group 
was outnumbered by the "life of the 
mind" group four to three. 

The Ivy League’s position among ath- 
Iclie conferences is admittedly a unique 
one. The Ivies do not. technically speak- 
ing. give athletic scholarships, though 
they certainly recruit hard for the ath- 
letic student. Once an athlete is entered 
in an Ivy school he has to survive strictly 
on his academic merit. Nor are there 
any courses in basket-weaving for him 
to fatten his average on. This is preci.scly 
the way things should he everywhere, 
and, strangely, it is exactly what the 
One Point Six rule is trying to achieve in 
less enlightened areas. One would have 
expected the Ivies to take the lead in 
this NCAA elforl, mild though it is, 
to encourage a bcttcr-cducatcd athlete 
throughout the nation. Instead, they 
seem to have chosen the role of obstruc- 
tionists, to have decided that since they 
don't need the One Point Six rule, no- 
body does. Perhaps what the Ivies are 
quietly saying is that they are sorry they 
joined the NCAA, they don't need it 
and they would like to get out of it. 

The new rule may well be modified or 
thrown out altogether next year when 
the Ivies press their stand at the NCAA 
convention, yet one would hope that it 
will not only be kept, but strengthened. 
A change in the Ivy attitude would do 
much to enhance that league's great tra- 
ditions and would give truer meaning to 
college sport. Meanwhile, the coaches 
down at Sweatshirt U. must be both 
astonished and pleased to find the 
Princetons and Yales doing their argu- 
ing for them. END 
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BY GARY PLAYER 

Last summer South Africa's Gary Player won the U.S. Open 
Championship and, at 29, joined Gene Sarazen and Ben Hogan 
as the only golfers to have won all four of the world's major titles: 

the Masters, the U.S. Open, the PGA and the British Open. 

In an era of long hitters Player has consistently excelled on lengthy 
and difficult courses, not by relying on power but by hitting 
the ball straight and keeping it out of trouble. Here, 
with Gwilym S. Brown, he discloses his theory of control golf 


Take a close look at the two pictures on these 
pages. They are strikingly alike, and together they 
show what I think is the essence of my golf swing. 
Most golfers underestimate the damage caused 
by a long but off-line shot that reaches the rough. 
It is difficult to get the subsequent recovery shot 
to the green, and pars become bogeys or worse. 
Thus inaccuracy undermines power. I am a strong 
believer in what I call control golf. I am con- 
vinced it is the best style for me- -and will be for 
you. The secret of a controlled golf swing is to be 
inthesamecompact.functionaland well-balanced 
position at impact as you are at address. At right 
I am merely poised to swing, while on the page 


opposite I am hitting as hard as I ever care to. 
Yet in each case, as you can see, five impoilant 
things are nearly identical; 1) my head is well 
down, facing the ball or the point of impact: 2) 
my right shoulder is below the left at address, 
ready to move around and under my chin at im- 
pact : 3) my right elbow is tucked in snugly against 
my right side; 4) the line from the top of my left 
shoulder down to the club head itself is straight; 
5) the back of my left hand and the palm of my 
right are approximately square to the target. In 
the following pages I will tell you how to achieve 
what you see at right, namely, duplicating at 
impact the position that you are in at address. 
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HIT IT MY WAY 



DRAWINGS er FRANCIS GOLDEN 

This is the first move of what modern 
golfers call the one-piece swing. It be- 
gins from a square stance, meaning that 
imaginary lines drawn across the toes, 
the knees, the hips and the shoulders 
all point to the target. The stance should 
be square, regardless of what club is be- 
ing used. Frequent adjustments from 
shot to shot not only make the game un- 
necessarily complicated but also make 
accuracy far more difficult to achieve. 
The backswing should be initiated not 
by the hands, but by the left shoulder 
turning down and moving under the chin. 
The club, hands and arms move back 
together, almost as if they were all joined 
by a single spoke protruding from the 
hub of a wheel. This one-piece motion 
also helps keep the hands and club face 
on line with the target as long as possible. 



At the top of the swing there should be 
no conscious pause, only the appear- 
ance of one. The fact that the dub looks 
as if it has come to a full stop In this 
postfion IS an mdicafion (haf the back- 
swing has been made slowly, smoothly 
and at a good tempo, all important in- 
gredients in accurate hitting. As the club 
comes back, the wrists should remain 
uncocked and the club face on the target 
line until the rhythmic flow of the back- 
swing, naturally and without forcing, 
eases hands and wrists into a coiled posi- 
lion. Meanwhile, the left shoulder must 
turn well under the chin and the right 
elbow remain close to the body. Finally, 
look at the left heel and remember it. This 
heel should never leave the ground on the 
backswing. Keeping it flat insures good 
balance, which is vital in control golf. 


CONTINUED 



Golf professionals will talk for hours about the various 
theories of how to begin the downswing, but any method 
must achieve one thing: it must move the golfer's weight 
off the right foot and onto the left as quickly as possible. 
Some pros accomplish this by concentrating on pulling the 
club down sharply with the left hand at the start of the 
downswing. Others do it by sliding or turning their hips to 
the left. These are fine, but I favor a different method, a 


pushing action off the right foot. This seems to me to be a 
much quicker and more vigorous way to shift the weight. 
To get the feel of this, try thinking of a baseball batter 
about to swing. He strides into the pitch. It is this move- 
ment that gives him leverage and power. The same prin- 
ciple applies in golf. You do not move your feet, but by 
mentally stepping into the ball while keeping your left 
side firm you start the downswing with a good weight shift. 


HIT IT MY WAY continued 



Having made a proper weight shift, you must now man- 
age another motion that the weekend golfer too often ig- 
nores. This is turning the right shoulder under the chin 
and under the left shoulder through the downswing, it is 
not particularly easy to do, and it requires some practice 
and concentration, but without it a combination of power 
and accuracy is impossible. The correct turn of the shoul- 
ders provides accuracy, because it holds the club head 
on line to the target as the club head comes into the ball, 
as it hits the ball and then well into the follow-through. 
The correct turn provides power because the full force of 
the swing is directly behind the ball, not dragged across 
it from one side to the other. Thir^k of keeping the shoul- 
ders working in a vertical plane, and make your chin 
dig down into your shirt, as I am doing at left. You may 
wear your shirts out, but your body turn will be fine. 
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Is the follow-through artistically showy but technically un- 
necessary? "It is what happens when the club head meets 
the ball that counts, not what happens afterward," some 
golfers say. True enough, but what happens when the club 
head meets the ball is often related to what happens 
afterward. In resolving to take a full, smooth follow- 
through you practically force yourself to do several things 
correctly earlier in the swing. Consider the two drawings 
above. The dreadfully familiar follow-through on the left is 
both incorrect and Incomplete. It incorporates two mis- 
takes that surely have had a bad effect on the shot. First, 
my right shoulder is too high, for it is level with the left. 


The chances are that I have sliced or pulled the shot. 
Second, since the club has not come all the way down 
behind my back, I quite probably eased up as I brought 
the club into the ball and also failed to shift my weight 
fully to the left. The result had to be a weak shot. At right 
you see none of these mistakes. My shoulders are on the 
proper planes, taking into consideration how much farther 
the club has been taken around. My hands are high. They 
have carried the club well behind me and into a position 
that can be reached only after a complete and rapid weight 
shift and a vigorous swing through the ball. So remember: 
if you take half a swing you are going to double your score. 
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Let's face a fact. Anyone who thinks he is going to become 
a good golfer without practicing has got more cheek than 
sense. But let's add two more facts: practice can be en- 
joyable in itself, and intelligent practice will certainly add 
to your enjoyment on the course. Here are the best prac- 
tice tips that I know; 1} Especially after a long layoff, stand 
on the practice tee with your feet close together and hit 
shots with an eight-iron (below) while concentrating on 
only three elements of the swing— keeping your head still, 
turning your left shoulder under your chin on the back- 
swing and turning your right shoulder under on the down- 
swing. Because your feet are close together you will also 


develop more effective hand action. 2) Work on alignment 
by placing a club on the ground aimed at a target, take 
your stance with your toes touching the club and hit shots 
to the target. 3) When you practice, work on only one thing 
at a time. For instance, hit 20 shots thinking of nothing but 
taking the club back by turning the left shoulder, then hit 
20 shots concentrating on getting your weight quickly over 
to the left side, and so on. 4) When you warm up for an 
actual round, take it easy. Loosen up thoroughly by swing- 
ing one club, then use plenty of time between practice 
shots. The rapid-fire method of warming up sends you out 
on the course with your swing askew and mind unsettled. 



CONTINUED 
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It is not exactly a violent sport, but even in weekend golf — 
especially on the final holes of a long, slow round— fitness 
counts. I am a little fanatical about fitness, partly because 
i am small and need to put out extra effort to keep up with 
the Jack Nicklauses of this world and partly because I play 
professional golf, where stamina is a factor. The important 
muscles for a golfer are in the hands, wrists, forearms and 
legs. To strengthen these I do a great deal of running and 
weight lifting. Weekend players, understandably, seldom 
have the time for heavy doses of exercise, but there are 
some things I recommend. If you do not want to run, at 
least try running in place or skipping rope at home for five 
minutes a day. This will be good for more than your golf. 
Perhaps once a day take a pair of five- or 10-pound weights 
and rotate your wrists (below). This will build up the 
hands, wrists and forearms. Finally, find yourself a five- 
or six-pound length of pipe and swing It a few times 
a day as if it were a driver (above). This will stretch out 
and strengthen every muscle that is used in the golf swing. 
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So much for the physicaf aspects of control golf. But there are 
mental aspects, too. First, why, in this era when everybody 
is thinking about power, power, power, should you play con- 
trol golf at all? I'll tell you why. You are not Nicklaus.who has 
the muscle to overcome the difficulties that his distance may 
get him into, nor are you Arnold Palmer, who has the boldness 
to ignore trouble. And neither am I , which is why I have based 
my whole philosophy of golf on keeping the ball in play. Last 
year during the U.S. Open, which I won at Bellerive Country 
Club in St. Louis, a survey was made by the USGA of every 
shot on the 7th hole, a routine par-4. The average score on the 
hole from fee shots rrot in the feirwey was 4.28, compared to 
4.05 from the fairway. In short, even the pros would lose 
something like four strokes a round by letting the ball get into 
the rough or sand. You would surely lose more, since your re- 
covery shots would be weaker. Once you have convinced your- 
self about how much a shot into the rough costs, you will 
forget about power and concentrate on control. 

By concentrate I mean use your head as well as your con- 
trolled swing. Consider your normal game. The chances are 
that you make more double or even triple bogeys than you do 
birdies. Many of these disastrous holes are caused by ill- 
conceived gambles for birdies. You must learn to study a course 
and play percentages. Let me give you two examples. The first 
is the 6th hole at Bellerive, a watery, 195-yard par-3 (below 
left) where the U.S. Open field scored twice as many double 
bogeys as birdies, not to mention a few 6s, 7s, etc. On this 
hole I decided to forget about fading or drawing the bail to- 
ward the pin (dotted lines) and instead aimed at the back of 
the putting surface and a well-mowed spot between two 
bunkers. This gave me no chance at a birdie, but set up an 


easy chip for a par and kept me well away from the calamity 
posed by the water. I got three pars and a bogey which was 
better than most of the field. The lllh at Augusta National 
(lower right) is a 445-yard par-4 with a large pond along the 
left side of the green. We are all tempted to try for distance 
off the tee here, but where you drive the ball is much more 
important than how far. Though at first glance it may seem 
more dangerous, I always try to play to the left (solid line). 
This means my second shot is aimed away from the water. No 
matter how far he has driven, the golfer on the right side has 
more water worries than I do. A slight hook and he is sunk 
(dotted line). In my 35 rounds in the Masters I have never been 
in the water on this hole. Sound strategy pays off, so make it a 
part of your game. 

Good thinking can help you In other ways. Beware of heavy 
clubs. Many players think that a high swing weight increases 
distance, but the opposite is usually true. A heavy club, say 
a D-6, is harder to swing than a lighter one and therefore gen- 
erates less club-head speed. I have also noticed that amateur 
golfers rarely use enough club. It is always a crushed seven- 
iron where an easy six-iron would be better. Do not let vanity 
spoil your club selection. Know the distance to the green and 
how far you can comfortably hit with each club. Also there is 
usually less danger behind a green than in front of it. Finally, 
keep in mind that the man who is striving for accuracy will 
often get better distance, too. Since he is not taking a frantic 
swipe at the ball, his timing improves. 

I cannot deny that you get a special charge from hitting a 
tremendous tee shot now and then or from a birdie on a diffi- 
cult hole, but this is a game of 18 tee shots and 18 holes. The 
true thrill of golf lies in scoring your best on every one of them. 
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TRADIN’ PLATERS 
IS MR. VAN’S GAME 


Marion Van Berg never started a horse at Aqueduct or Santa Anita, 
but last year he won more money and more races than anyone else 

by JACK MANN 


M csi folks in Marion H. Van Berg's 
home lown of Columbus, Neb. 
(pop, 1.^500) are vaguely aware that he 
wins more horse races than anybody. 
They think that’s nice, but it isn't what 
they mean when they say he "put the 
lown on the map.” The merchants meas- 
ured Van Berg's stature in a full-page 
ad in The Cuhtnibus Daily Telegram 
last January 1 7, the eve of a testimonial 
dinner to him. It was a prosaic Ode lo a 
Sales Pavilion. The pavilion belong.<: to 
Mr. Van. and so docs the complex of 
animal pens that spreads to the lee- 
ward. fortunately, of his handsome 
home. Last year farmers from as far 
away as Montana brought 1 1 5,274 cattle 
and 73.93S hogs through Van Berg's 
sales arena. The auctioneer's fee was 
good for Mr. Van. The buyers' and sell- 
ers' money was good for everybody. 

Late in 1962 Mr. Van put on a differ- 
ent kind of auction. With the racing sea- 
son over, he sold off about 50 horses, 
/host oft hem Thoroughbreds only by the 
broadest definition. Teddy Cox, col- 
umnist of The Morning Telegraph and 
Mr. Van's occasional Boswell, knew a 
dispersal sale when he saw- one. Van 
Berg, he wrote, was "about to curtail 
his vast operations.” 

It figured. Mr. Van was almost 67. 
and his wife, two sons and .seven daugh- 
ters had been bugging him for a couple 
of years to pay attention to the doctor's 
warnings about his heart. He didn’t need 
the money. His eldest daughter. Helen 
Karlin, was running the sales pavilion 
elficiently; his son Jack had become an 
accomplished horse trainer, and brother 
Bud was running a new pavilion in Ster- 
ling. Colo. Fverybody was all right. Be- 
sides, .Mr. Van had nothing left to prove. 
In I960, starling almost twice as many 
horses (1.122) as the Light Brigade, he 
had won 221 races, a record The Morn- 


ing Telegraph did not expect to see bro- 
ken. His 205 winners in '62 had made 
him the winningesi owner for the third 
straight year and the fifth time in eight 
years. The prize for the leading money- 
winning stable had eluded him. but that 
w-as hardly a feasible goal. Running his 
agglomeration of platers for petty-cash 
potsatthird-ratetrackslikcOaklawnPark 
and the Fair Grounds, he could hardly 
match the aristocratic cavalry of Calu- 
met Farm, the leading looter for 12 of 
21 years — just to name one. 

Well. Calumet is over the hill, and 
you can't find King Ranch anymore — 
just to name two — but the purple-and- 
gold colors of M.H. Van Berg fly on. 
Last year, sending 1.453 animals to the 
post. Mr. Van rebroke that unbreak- 
able record of hi.s by winning 270 races. 
His S895,246 in winnings also led the na- 
tion. It was the lirst time one stable had 
taken both titles since 1948. when Ci- 
tation alone brought back S709.470 for 
Calumet, Van Berg's biggest winner 
was Ramblin Road, who won S85.685. 

A chart of Mr. Van's victory (by 
S5.325) in the money department would 
say he won '‘easily," but he had to stand 
off a late shopping spree by the runner- 
up. Financier Louis E. Wolfson. "You 
can't take anything away from Van 
Berg." said Wolfson's trainer. Burley 
Parke, in the fading hours of 1965. They 
couldn't, but they were trying. At Tropi- 
cal Park and Santa Anita. Wolfson’s 
minions were buying other people's fa- 
vorites in the morning to win in Wolfson's 
llamingo-and-black in the afternoon. 

"1 don’t want lo say anything against 
Mr. Wolfson." Van Berg said recently. 

■ 'He sent me a nice letter of congratula- 
tion after it was over." Some horsemen 
at the Fair Grounds did resent Wolfson's 
invasion of the claiming field. At least 
one suspected the purchases were, in 
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fact, short-term leases and offered Van 
Berg that sort of arrangement. "I thought 
we ought to win with what we had." 
Mr. Van said. 

In 29 seasons, starting more than 
16.0CK) horses over 46 tracks. Van Berg 
has won 3.021 races and S8. 161.933 in 
pots ranging from the 539.500 acquired 
by Vantage in the Charles W. Bidwill 
Memorial Handicap at Hawthorne in 
1954 to the 15 bucks BinJ Smith got for 
finishing fourth at Omaha in 1938. 
Around the race secretary’s office at ilie 
Fair Grounds they try to explain how: 
"Knows his business . . . never runs an 
unsound horse . . . uses common sense 
. . . he's working when the others arc 
getting warm in the track kitchen . . . 
knows how to read a condition book." 
All that, plus a sixth sense for "tradin'," 
which is w hat Mr. Van still calls the pro- 
cess. even the haggling that led up to his 
purchase of Ramblin Road for S55.000 
last May 31. Tradin' was a way of life to 
Van “Berg before his first shave. 

His father was a farmer of inditferent 








success near Aurora. Neb. “He was a 
barber, loo.” .says M r. Van. “but hcdidn’t 
like thal a-tall. So he did a lot of horse- 
tradin'. They was workhorses then, the 
best or them worth S85. My dad always 
told me you had to get 'em just a little 
cheaper so they'd be easier to sell." 

It may be a shock in Columbus. Neb., 
where Medicare is a dirty word, but 
their No. 1 rugged individualist came to 
town on an early wave of collectivism. 
(“There's a man,” an admirer said at 
the testimonial dinner, “who came here 
with nothing but ambition. He doesn’t 
want any help from any government. 
He's done it all himself.”) Van Berg's 
ambition wasn't availing him much in 
Aurora early in 1933, when he ran into 
another horse trader. Pete Larson. “Pete 
had been up around Columbus and made 
some nice money." Van Berg recalls. “He 
told me that Loup River public power 
project [anearly Roosevelt REA project) 
was coming in. and the place was really 
going to grow." Mr. Van kissed the wife 
and kids and went up the road to Co- 


lumbus. The tradin’ was indeed good, and 
by the fall of 1935 construction of the 
sales pavilion began. The rest was in- 
dividualism. 

Por all his success. Mr. Van is unlikely 
to be nominated to The Jockey Club. 
He has never started a horse at Aqueduct 
or Santa .Anita, where his fame parallels 
that of Emil J. Paidar. the name on the 
barber chair; everybody recognizes it 
and nobody knows w ho he is. H is limited 
breeding program (“14 marcs in foal is 
loo many") annually wins a good share 
of the prizes for Nebraska-breds, but 
he hasn't had a really successful home- 
bred since Rose's Gem finished up with 
5230,964 in 1963. And he was a happy 
accident. 

“I bred my winning marc Rose Bed 
to Royal Gem II in 1953." Mr. Van re- 
calls. “The next year I couldn't have 
touched him." That was the year Dark 
Star, another son of Royal Gem II. won 
the Kentucky Derby. That was an acci- 
dent. too. but the sire's price went up 
higher than Van Berg would have paid. 


Mr. Van has "thought about" shift- 
ing his stable's emphasis from quantity 
to quality and has tried. When he was 
about to breed his speedy slakcs-win- 
ning mare Estacion he talked to a man 
who knew a man who had access to a 
share in Nashua. "They wanted SIO.- 
000." he says, “and another SIO.OOO if 
there was a live foal." Mr. Van lold them 
thank you for fJte green persimmon. 

“I could have had a service from thal 
Ry-but, too." he recalls. "But they 
wanted SIO.OOO with no guarantee, and 
he hadn't got nothin' yet. Now 1 wish I 
had. But I really wouldn't want to train 
a bunch of horses and not run them, 
and that's what you do if you have that 
kind. I like action. I didn't run Ramblin 
Road at Hialeah just to tell people I'd 
run a horse in Florida. I ran him because 
1 thought he could win." 

He is also afraid of being influenced 
by sentiment — not his own but his fam- 
ily's. His wife and daughters persuaded 
him to run Spring Broker in the 1960 
Kentucky Derby. The overmatched coll 

corUimied 



TRADIN' MAN conlinued 



ran a nice, even eighth, and Mr. Van 
didn't like the kind of training he saw 
the 3-year-olds get at Louisville, anyway. 

He does not coddle his horses. Last 
November 20, when Mortal Lock ran 
away from the pack at Sportsman's Park 
to put Van Berg in the history books 
with his unparalleled 3.000th victory, 
the 6-ycar-oId gelding was making his 
31st start of the year. A sentimentalist 
might have made Mortal Lock a pen- 
sioner in his old age and finally buried 
him in the Fair Grounds infield between 
Black Gold and Pan Zareta. That track, 
as well as Hazel Park. Oaklawn, Sports- 
man's and a number of others, would 
probably reserve Mr. Van a family plot, 
if he asked, in gratitude for the way he 
has filled their races — without, as Fair 
Grounds Racing Secretary Barry White- 
head puts it, being ‘"picayunish" about 
conditions. Instead, Van Berg ran Mor- 
tal Lock four more times before the 
year was out, finally losing him for a 
S4,000 claim — which was, his dad would 
note with pride, S500 more than he paid 
for him in July. 

And his compassion for his steeds' 
aches and pains is strictly pragmatic 
"My horse has a black eye." a groom 
told Mr. Van. as he entered the bam at 
the Fair Grounds on a Sunday afternoon 
in January. Mike's Red. a colt purchased 
for S30.000 last November, had a golf- 
ball lump bisected by a two-inch gash 
over his right eye. He had knock“:d his 
head on the starting gate the previous 
afternoon but had gone on undaunted 
to win the S7.500 Black Gold purse. Mr. 
Van glanced at the cut. Then he bent 
over to feel the horse's front ankles and 
nodded in satisfaction. 

At his barn in Columbus the week be- 
fore he had examined a filly who had 
been "fired," that mystic, soldering-iron 
panacea for inscrutable infirmities. The 
little holes were evident through the 
sickly white crust on her forelegs, and a 
visiting dignitary sucked in his breath in 
horror. "Better she should suffer now," 
Van Berg said, "than me later." Wasn't 
there an anesthetic? the visitor asked. 
‘•Yeah," Mr. Van Berg said. "We tried 
that Butazolidin a couple of years ago, 
and it was great. Only trouble was, the 
blistering didn't take.” 

■'Only horse I got sentimental about,'* 
Van Berg says, "was Rose's Gem. Lost 
him for S12,500 and got him back for 
the same price. The other people's 
groom said he could have made a fast 
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the light one 

Carlton. A blend of 
proud, flavorful tobaccos 
that taste especially light. 
Get all the mild taste 
you look for in a cigarette, 
with Carlton 
—the light one. 


Canton 


S2.500 just walking him in front of my 
barn, and he was right.'* 

Van Berg's first starter was Julia R., 
who died in the fire that wiped out his 
original five-horse stable in June 1937. 
The first winner was Customize, who 
picked up a S385 pot at Omaha two 
weeks later and was claimed for $800. 
He had grabbed her for 5700 at River- 
side Park, an "outlaw” track in Kansas 
City, Mo., and that was where he saw 
Bud Smith. 

The gelding was a 9-year-old when 
Van Berg claimed him for $800. "Didn't 
have a halter, so my man had to lead 
him back with baling wire.” Van Berg 
recalls. "Ran him three days in a row at 
Omaha, because that's all you knew at 
the time, and he got beat a head by three 
different horses. (Actually, Bud Smith 
ran every other day. July I, 3 and 5. and 
was claimed for $800. J The wife and the 
girls had a fit, They went and got him 
back. Wilma rode him in parades, and 
he was like a pel. He brought back 37 
straight checks." As the late Colonel 
John R. Stingo said, "Memory grows 
furtive.” Bud Smith won 22 straight 
checks, but he had that charming way of 
running "from out of it," like a poor 
man's Carry Back. He was still trying 
mightily in 1941 , when he was 13 and the 
mile and 40 yards just wasn't in him 
anymore. On June 25 at Omaha he tried 
to go for 5Vi furlongs, and how he tried. 
From "far back,” the official chart in 
the du.sty archives says. Bud Smith 
“closed gamely” and ran third. That was 
worth $30. his last check. They put him 
in a mile on July 5; he ran a fiat I Ith, 
and that was it. 

But the world little notes nor long re- 
members the Bud Smiths. The floral- 
piece replica behind the dais at the tes- 
timonial dinner in Columbus on January 
18 was of Rose's Gem, the money win- 
ner. Halfway through the speeches Van 
Berg's sons. Jack and Bud, tiptoed out 
of the Platte County Agricultural Soci- 
ety auditorium to prepare for the high- 
light of the evening. A little later they 
led in Mr. Van’s Appaloosa pony, with 
his grandson up on the ornate saddle 
that his 625 attendant friends had paid 
for with their $2.50 tickets. Max John- 
son. who has worked “a long time” for 
Mr. Van, had put on his five-gallon hat 
and ridden the pemy several miles in the 
0° morning, to insure that he would 
be tired and, therefore, amenable to the 
indoor appearance. 

continued 
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In America's finest homes... 

true-to-life color with RCA Victor solid copper circuit dependability. 



Add 0 spot of beouty to your Korne— ond your 
home life. The superbly detoiled cabinetry of 
RCA Victor Color TV odds a handsome groce 
note to ony room— whether your style choice is 
French Provinciol, Eorly Americon, Contempo- 
rary, Scandinavion, Mediterranean or Orientol. 

But think of what's in that beoutiful cabinet. 
Enchonfed hours of the most true-to-life Color 
TV you can buy. Natural. Shorp. Bright. And 


with RCA Victor Color TV, you're ossured of 
long-term dependobility through RCA Solid 
Copper Circuits (shown ot left). They're the 
circuits of the Spoce Age. They won't come 
loose. Won't short circuit. Won't go hoywire. 

Remember this, too: RCA pioneered ond per- 
fected Color TV— hos had more experience 
moking Color TV than mony monufactorers 
have in making block ond white sets. 


These ore o few of the irresistible reosons why 
more people own RCA Victor ihon ony other 
kind. Now it's your turn. Don't let onother 
colorless day go by ot your house. 


j The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 
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Extra mileage, extra power with new 
thafs zzooommm, and Nascar certifies 



Tests on New CITGO Premium, the gasolene with 
zzooommm, were conducted by Nascar, the authority on 
stock cars, the kind of car you drive. Supervised by Nascar 
engineers, here’s what those tests showed: 

1. New CITGO Premium cleans your carburetor as you drive. 

2. New CITGO Premium gives a new car’s engine maximum 
power... works in older engines to restore lost power. 




zooommm is... 


CITGO Premium Gasolene- 

—says TV’s Ed McMahon 


3. New CITGO Premium gives you extra mileage, too! 
“See the Nascar Certificate at your CITGO station,” 
says Ed McMahon. “It’s proof new CITGO Premium has 
zzooommm for extra mileage, extra power.” 

“There's zzooommm in CITGO service, too,” says Barbara 
Walters of the ‘Today’ program. “We women love that 
CITGO attention, those CITGO smiles.” 








Sting Ray Convertible. Eight etandard safety features include padded instrument partel. 


The Chevrolet built for two. 


It Started, that morning, with hints. 
Work-weary, he says. Kid-frazzled, 
she says. Who gets the Corvette 
today? You do. No, you do. Ah. 
l^e do. 

So. Arrangements made. Hamper 
stocked and stowed in the Corvette. 
No room for people back there. A 


pity. But you don't compromise so 
much as an inch when you build 
America's only true production 
sports car. Which is why it comes 
with four-wheel disc brakes, 
thread-needle steering and fully 
independent suspension. 

Now, He rouses Corvette’sTurbo- 

’66 CORVETTE 


Jet V8, the 390-hp version they'd 
chosen as tractable enough for her 
and satisfying enough for him. 

Then, away. Outside the city un- 
winds a road as long as 
the day ahead. A day just 
for them. 1 n the Chevrolet 
built just for two. 

BY CHEVROLET 



TRADIN' MAN ronUnurd 


The diiHier was bone-dr> --alihoujih 
the sociciy niainiains a wcK-cquipped 
bar upstairs- -because Mr. \'an does not 
drink. "I svonder." asked a local wise 
guy. “if Bud and Jack 134 and 29. re- 
spectively] smoke in front of their fa- 
ther yet.'” 

The answer is that the Van Berg who 
smokes (we'll never tell) does not when 
Mr. Van is present, i don't think they 
drink.” he says. "Anyway. I never saw 
them. 1 don't, because I saw a lot of 
drinking. My dad was a bright man, 
could do almost anything. But every 
once in a while —it could be harvest time, 
or he could have the best deal of his life 
coming up. and it didn't matter— he just 
wasn't any good for a while" 

At home in Colunibus. on the after- 
noon of the testimonial dinner. Mr. Van 
wanted to take some people out to the 
barn and show them Royal Course, the 
3-year-old who won nine of 12 races last 
year and didn't get a call in the bxperi- 
mental ratings. His wife (they will have 
their 50lh anniversary next year), two 
daughters, one daughter-in-law and a 
couple of grandchildren scurried around 
to find his cold-weather clothing. “Do 
y ou see.” his w ife said, "how we pamper 
him?" 

Mr. Van thought he was being pam- 
pered on .Sept. 25. 1963 at Ha/cl Park, 
when he had a "minor cardiac” disturb- 
ance during the third race. He was car- 
ried to the first-aid room, and somebody 
shut tiff the closed-cjfvuit lelcvisitm so 
as not to excite Mr. Van. He asked them 
please to leave it on. because he had a 
horse going in the lifth. After waiehing 
Jet Roger win. Mr. Van consented to get 
in the ambulance. "But not in the back." 
he recalls. "I knew the driver, and I sat 
up front with him." Set down for a week, 
he was back from the hospital in three 
days. 

His doctor and his family arc still urg- 
ing Mr. Van to limit his operations. He 
agrees that he should, but for a differ- 
ent reason. "You can't gel good help," 
he says, in the plaint that horsemen 
probably have been making since Bu- 
cephalus. "We ought to cut down to half 
the horses we have." Thai's what he was 
saying on the way in from the New Or- 
leans airport .lanuary 23, and Jack, driv- 
ing the car. was listening dutifully. At 
the barn Mr. Van felt Mike's Red's an- 
klesand listened to Grand Stand'seough. 
Now he was talking to an exercise boy. 
about 16. "I have a message for you. 


y oung man." he said. "1 saw your moth- 
er back home, and she says you should 
write more often." The boy nodded 
.sheepishly. 

Just then a car carrying two men 
Slopped in front of the barn. After a few 
moments' conver.sation Mr. Vanclimbed 
in the back seat, and they took him to 
sec a 4-year-old filly named River Sty. 
Two days earlier she had run on or near 
the lead for three-quarters of a mile in 
a milc-and-40-yard allowance race, then 
hied from the nostrils from a ruptured 
vessel, presumably in her pharynx. This 
may have been caused by exertion, a 
cold or more serious troubles. 

.•\ few minutes later the car returned, 
and the three men sal talking. "Give her 
to Cliff.” Jack shouted when his father 
got out of the car. Mr. Van looked quiz- 
zical. "You did buy her, didn't you?" 
Jack asked. "Well, give her to Cliff.” 
Cliff, a groom, had only three horses in 
his carc- 

"Tliey wanted S7,500.” Mr. Van said 
on the drive back to the motel. "1 of- 
fered live. They said 55,500. and I said. 
"Too much.' Then they said they already 
had an offer of 55.000." And then they 
liad the silly old man right where he 
wanted them. 

"They said they wanted to study it 
over until tomorrow.” Mr. Van said, 
"and you know iluii ain't no good. So 
I said 55.250. and I gave them a cheek,” 

"Rememberwhat you said on the way 
in from (he airport? " Jack asked. 

"Yeah." Mr. Van said. "I said we 
should sell what wc got. But this one is 
going to make money. Or if she dlm't 1 
made a mistake, and you can write it 
down. " 

A horse who bleeds once is just a horse 
who bled. The second time she becomes 
it bleeder, and she would be barred from 
racing by the Pair Grounds stewards. 
"But wc ain't going to run her here.” 
-Mr. Van said. "SVc'rc going to send her 
to Hot Springs (Oakluwn I’ark] tomor- 
row. and she can run there. VVc'll feed 
her alfalfa and try a little vitamin K. but. 
anyway, we can run her." He didn't say 
it. but River Sly can run there in claim- 
ing races of 54.500 or even less. and. 
with that "bled” notation in a recent 
chart, nobody is likely (o toucli her. 

"She's going to win us monev, you 
see. " Mr. Van said, "because we got a 
little edge.” 

Which, as Dad .said, is what you have 
to have when you go tradin'. end 



A Hartford Agent 
I’d never seen before 
gave me overnight 
service 400 miles 
from home. 


He was a complete stranger. But after my 
accident late at night, he found me a 
place to stay. And had my car repaired 
by the next morning. The man was a 
Hartford Agent. 

Your Hartford Agent doe.s more than he 
really has to do. , 



THE HARTFORD 
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YOU CANT CON A PORPOISE 


The versatile mammals of Sea Life Park in Hawaii are acting somewhat like Seeing Eye 
dogs. Scientists are experimenting with the animals in an attempt to aid the blind, with 
hope of defining and somehow simulating the porpoise's intricate built-in sonar system 


by COLES PHINIZY 
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A I Hawaii's Sea Life Park on ihe wind- 
I ward shore of Oahu, in a small, quiet 
pool, there is a gentle, well-mannered 
botllenose porpoise named Alice. Com- 
pared to most of the captive porpoises 
frolicking around in seaquariums to- 
day, Alice is a real dud. She docs not 
play baseball or basketball, although a 
number of porpoises of her acquaint- 
ance arc now going in for these grand 
American games in a big way. In a la- 
goon at Sea Life Park, just up the hill 
from Alice’s pool, there is a troupe of 
theatrical porpoises that wind up each 
of their five shows a day by doing the 
hula. Alice, in contrast, never dances 
and it is doubtful that she could ever be 
persuaded to w riggle exoticaliy in public. 

Although she would be a disaster in 
any discotheque, Alice is one of the pace- 
setters of the new generation of career 
porpoises that simply do not have time 
for trivia. After four or five years of 
proper schooling among her own kind in 
the Atlantic. Alice took specialized train- 
ing under excellent human tutors at Ma- 
rineland in Florida. Then, several years 
ago. she was flow n. all expenses paid, to 
California, where she worked for a while 
for the Navy at the Point Mugu missile 
center. About a year ago she moved to 
Hawaii, where she is doing advanced re- 
search under the direction of Dr. Ken- 
neth Norris. Profe.s.sor of Zoology at 
UCLA. Although reserved, like any well- 
traveled porpoise, Alice is chatty and 
at times outspoken. At the mere drop 
of a dead smell in her pool, she is apt 
to emit a great many sonic and ultra- 
sonic squawks, blats. squeaks, barks 
and whistles, which probably carry a 
world of meaning to other porpoises but 
are largely wasted on Dr. Norris, whose 
ears and mind arc not sophisticated 
enough for such gabble. 

Despite the language barrier that .sep- 
arates them, Alice has been helping Dr. 
Norris to understand how porpoises use 
their ears as a second pair of eyes. The 
U.S. Navy wants to know and .so do 
the National Institutes of Health, which 
have the interest of the nation’s 400,000 


blind at heart. Blind people today can 
guide themselves only by crudely rap- 
ping a cane on pavemeni, and even the 
most precise apparatus used by mariners 
is cumbersome and Neanderthal com- 
pared to the exquisite sonic system built 
into the porpoise Alice. By the use of 
man-made systems, a submarine can be 
spotted even when lying silent on the sea 
floor, but it cannot be identified or easily 
distinguished from Ihe wreckage of a ship 
that sank in some forgotten year. 

By contrast, w hen Alice is blindfolded, 
if a single BB shot is dropped into the 
pool she will know it. If a dead fish is 
thrown in, she can tell where it landed 
without seeing it and can recognize that 
it is worth eating. If two steel balls of 
about baseball size are silently lowered 
into her pool. .Alice can locate both and 
distinguish between them even if there 
is no more than a quarter-inch difference 
in their diameters. In brief, by sound 
alone, she can not only find an object 
but also tell a great deal about its size, 
shape and composition. 

rishermen have suspected for some 
time that porpoises can reach beyond 
the limits of their eyes from the way they 
avoid fine-mesh nets in murky water. 
In the l9S0s. in a painstaking seiies of 
tests. Dr. Winthrop Kellogg, a psycholo- 
gist at Florida State University, tried to 
make porpoises run into subnterged ob- 
stacles. He used sunken panels of trans- 
parent plastic and a maze of iron poles 
that barely allowed porpoises room to 
make a decent turn, but even when he 
shifted the obstacles about surreptitious- 
ly on dark, moonless nights in water of 
less than one-foot visibility the porpoises 
had no trouble slaying clear. 

Five years ago Dr. Norris and a re- 
search team of men and porpoisc.s look 
up about where Dr. Kellogg left off. At 
present Norris is fairly certain that, by 
using its skull bones as reflectors and 
using special tissues as acoustical lenses, 
a porpoise puls out a broad band of 
frequencies of varying intensity in a wide 
arc forward of its head. While transmit- 
ting. the porpoise is also receiving and 


evaluating a hodgepodge of rebounding 
signals, so that at every moment it has a 
mental picture of what lies around it. 

In his most recent tests with the por- 
poise Alice, Dr. Norris has discovered 
that the lower jaw of the bottlcnose 
porpoise is a very important part of its 
ultrasonic receiving system. When 
Alice’s lower jaw was covered with a 
foam-rubber guard that high-frequency 
sound could not penetrate, she had diffi- 
culty locating and identifying familiar 
objects. When wearing the soundproof 
chin guard, Alice increased the volume of 
her signals until I he lower-frequency com- 
ponents could be heard by Dr. Norris 
above water — in effect, she yelled at the 
top of her lungs trying to overcome her 
ultrasonic blindness, In future tests Alice 
will wear ultrasonic “blinders" on other 
parts of her head and beak. By analyz- 
ing Alice in this way. piece by piece, 
check by jowl, Norris is inching toward 
the day w hen men may move in the dark 
as easily as porpoises have been doing 
for many millions of years. 

Like the tribes of man on land, the 
various species of porpoises in the sea 
world differ greatly in their behavior and 
disposition. Last summer one of the pools 
at Sea Life Park was occupied by a rosvdy 
career porpoise named Kai, a member 
of the species commonly called rough- 
tooth. or Steno. .Although a Steno is a 
true porpoi.se. in body and soul it seems 
more to be some kind of archaic saurian 
renegade that has swum out of the dark 
ages, defying all the laws of evolution 
and battling all the way. Although Kai. 
the Steno. is only half Alice's age, he is 
already scarred from head to tail as if 
he had spent his finest hours brawling 
with a .switchblade. While a gentle, bot- 
tlenosc grande dame like Alice is often 
content lo spend a lifetime in the quiet 
shallows of an estuary, a Steno like Kai 
prefers the wide, deep sea beyond the 
1.000-fathom line. That is where the ac- 
tion is, and that is where Stenos really 
live it up. 

Whenever a human approached his 
pool last summer, instead of merely 

conlinued 
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the second 
set of tires 
is your 
first real 
choice I 


Now it's just you ond all the 
tires in the world. For a starter, 
one of them is the only family- 
car tire certified 
safe at 100 mph. 
The Dunlop Gold 
Seal. 

The some one has 
Dunlop patented* 
Safety-Shoulders. 
Lean Into a corner, and the 
patent holds you on. Roll up 
and over a center line or 
shoulder, and the patent 
holds you without a lurch. 



nuNijOP 




. means quality in 
golf, tennis, and tires. 


The same one has what fire men call 
a low proftle. That means a 15% 
larger footprint area. More of the 
Gold Seal's wide tread is always 
on the road for better fraction, 
greater safety, more miles of 
wear. 

And this some one has the 
Dunlop water-ejecting tread 
pottern. That speaks for itself 
in the wet. 

Yet the Gold Seal is popularly 
priced. 

Doesn't that sound like a choice 
tire for a change? You con 
choose your Dunlop man out of 
the Yellow Pages. 

Every Dunlop fire meets or ex- 
ceeds every official specification 
for safe performonce. 


rolling on the surface and flashing a big 
smile (as gentle Alice docs). Kai often 
leaped six feet in the air. Then, instead 
of reentering the water as neatly as he 
left it. he would do a half tw ist and land 
flat, thus (ha-ha!) drenching everyone 
within 15 feet. Often Kai would hang 
vertically, his tail on the surface, head 
down, as if fascinated by nothing at all 
on the pool bottom. Whenever a trainer 
slapped the water to advise Kai that it 
was time to work, if Kai was not of a 
mind to work he merely righted himself 
and slapped the water with his tail, sig- 
nifying. “To hell with you.“ Then he 
would resume a vertical position and 
continue staring at the bottom. "Kai 
was a complete slob,“ Dr. Norris recalls. 
“He bit everybody until we convinced 
him that he could do important work." 

By early last fall Kai had been so con- 
vinced that he could help the human 
cause that he would obediently follow a 
boat out into deep water, where, on cue. 
he would depress a lever on the side of 
the boat and start a clock that turned 
on a sonic transmitter attached to a 
hoop that dangled 100 feet or more be- 
low the surface. As soon as he heard the 
sound in the depths. Kai would swim 
dow n through the hoop, breaking a light 
beam and thereby stopping the clock. 

Sperm whales are known to dive deep- 
er than half a mile, and small boitlcnose 
porpoises can. for sure, dive 350 feet. 
Although there is no reliable evidence as 
yet. it is believed that a sleek, restless 
Steno like Kai can easily dive deeper 
than 600 feet. From a few tests con- 
ducted with Kai last fall. Dr. Norris 
knows that a Steno can dive 135 feet in 
a mere IS seconds and can do so again 
and again with precious little rest. Un- 
fortunately, although Kai seemed oblig- 
ing enough during the initial tests, the 
call of the wild was still in him. In the 
late afternoon of the lifth day of tests 
Kai took it on the lam. W'hen last seen 
in the gathering dusk, he was chasing a 
school of flying fish, still wearing his 
plastic career-porpoise tag (No. 33) on 
his dorsal fin. No doubt Kai, old No, 33, 
is still out there somewhere, having a 
ball, roughing it up and gathering more 
scars. This coming summer, by hanging 
instruments on other Stenos converted 
to the human cause. Dr. Norris hopes 
to find out not only how deep and how- 
fast they dive, but also how they do so 
on a single lungful of air. penetrating to 
pressures that would crush a free-diving 

conliiiued 


How to improve mixed drinks 



learn this basic secret of the pros! 


One secret of the pros ... the art of “switching” 
basic liquors . . . shows you how to improve the 
taste of many drinks. Make the simple taste- 
test below, and you'll understand how and why 
they do this. A perfect example is the use of 
Southern Comfort instead of Bourbon or rye to 
achieve a smoother, tastier base for your Old- 
Fashioncds, Manhattans or Sours. The difference, 
of course, is in the unique flavor of Southern 
Comfort itself. It tastes f^ood . . . and adds a 
deliciousness to mixed drinks no other basic 
liquor can. It improves a Collins, Julep or 
Tonic the same way. First make the taste-test. 
Then try it in your favorite -mi.xed drink. 
Make one the conventional w-ay; then make 
one with Southern Comfort. Compare them. 
The improvement will surprise you. 


Make this simple Taste-Test. . .and you’ll know how to make better drinks! 



The taste of any mi.xed drink is coulrolh’d by the 
flavor of the liquor you use as a hast-. Once you 
understand how important this is, you'll know how 
to make better drinks. Just do this; till two short 
glasses with cracked ice. Pour a jigger of Bourbon 
or Scotch into one. a Jigger of Southern Comfort 
into the second. Swirl glasses to chill the liquor. 


URST — sip the whiskey. Now do the same with the 
Southern Comfort. Sip if. and you've found a com- 
pletely different kind of liquor— one that actually 
W-v/f.t good with iiolhing added. No wonder so many 
experts use it instead of the traditional liquor called 
for in many recipes. They've found that this "’switch'’ 
improves the taste tremendously. So will you. 


SOUTHERN COMFORT 

What is Southorn Comfort? Il's » specitl kind of basic unusually smooth, superb Uquai . and he named it Soulhein Comloil. 

liQuoi which was created in the days of Old New Orleans by a truly talented The tormula for this lOQ-prool liquor remains a family secret to this day, 

sentleman. Disturbed by the taste of even the finest whiskies of his day, its delicious taste still unmatched by any other liquor on the market. Tty 

this man carefully combined rare and delicious ingredients to create this a bottle; see how good it tastes straight, on-the-rocks and in highballs. 

Also 3ve>i9biem Canada . SOUTHERN COMFORT CORP , 100 PROOF LIQUEUR, ST. LOUIS. MO, 
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man. Since Navy men are now living in the 
sea, exposing themselves to all the whims 
of pressure, the Navy would like to 
know how the Stenos get away with it. 

Last summer, while the gentle porpoise 
Alice was performing miracles in sonic 
darkness and the wild one, Kai, was 
learning to behave, in Kaneohe Bay on 
the east coast of Oahu two Pacific spot- 
ted porpoises. Haina and Nuha, were 
making speed runs over straight, meas- 
ured courses, clocking up to 21 knots. 
No one genuinely knows how fast por- 
poises can go, although sea captains will 
swear that, while cold sober, they have 
seen pori>oibes pass their ships doing bet- 
ter than 30 knots. Even if the 21-knot 
clockings of Haina and Nuha are the 
limit, physiologists and hydrodynamic 
experts are still confounded. It means 
that porpoises are somehow reducing 
the drag of the water far better than they 
seem designed to do. If they arc not using 
superhydrodynamics beyond human 
comprehension, then in some equally 
perplexing way they are getting seven 
times more power from their muscles 
than other mammals can. Today, to be 
sure, there arc ships and submarines 
that exceed 21 knots, but they all use 
very elaborate machinery and expensive 
fuel. The Navy would like to know how 
such a compact bundle of energy as a 
porpoise can move so fast while burning 
only 18 pounds of fish a day. 

In the past six years the Office of Naval 
Research, the National Science Founda- 
tion, the National Institutes of Health, 
the Air Force Office of Scientific Re- 
search and other agencies have spent 
well over half a million dollars exploring 
the superhuman bodies and bright minds 
of sea mammals. A good bit of this mon- 
ey has supported the work of Dr. John 
Lilly, who for the past 10 years has been 
the foremost champion of better under- 
standing between man and porpoise. 
In an attempt to find some common 
ground on which men and porpoises 
might meet and communicate. Dr. Lilly 
has persuaded porpoises to alter their 
"voices.” lowering some of their sounds 
into the frequency range of the human 
car while emitting what at least is a mim- 
icry of human speech. In a program 
somewhat different from that of Lilly, us- 
ing recording equipment of the sort any 
hi-fi buff can throw together in his rum- 
pus room for a mere $30,000, William 
Evans, an acoustical expert of the Norris 
research team, has been analyzing the 
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normal vocalization of porpoises. The 
cryptographs of porpoise talk that Evans 
has plotted so far resemble the short- 
hand of a stenographer who has barely 
survived three martinis at lunch, but 
from behavior tests during which such 
scratchings were recorded it seems cer- 
tain that porpoises have some kind of 
language. Porpoise talk may not have 
the windy eloquence of human speech, 
but tests suggest that it is far superior 
to the barking, braying and chitter- 
chattering of other animals. 

At the U.S. Naval Missile Center at 
Point Mugu. a bottlenose porpoise 
named Tuffy now serves as bodyguard 
and delivery boy. If a diver down 250 
feet wants a left-handed monkey wrench 
from topside, he need only beep on a 
sonic transmitter and good old Tuffy 
will bring it to him in less time than it 
takes a human diver to get into his gear. 
As if the porpoises were not reinforce- 
ment enough, another old gang of the- 
atrical hams, the sea lions, are now get- 
ting into the scientific swim. Several years 
ago at Point Mugu a sea lion named 
Roxy — who also performs onstage, as 
her name implies — proved she could dive 
240 feet in less than a minute. When a 
sonic pinger was hidden at a depth of 30 
feet, anywhere in a 100-foot radius in 
murky water, Roxy could find it in less 
than 20 seconds. On one occasion, when 
Roxy got bored and refused to play such 
a simple game of fetch it, human divers 
had to recover the pinger. It took them 
eight hours to find it. 

In the suburban community of Tucson 
Park West in southern Arizona, where at 
one time even a chuckwalla had trouble 
making ends meet, today the barking of 
sea lions echoes from the dry and time- 
less hills. Although there are now several 
sea lions working in the Arizona desert, 
most of the barking comes from one fre- 
netic young female named Moki. who is 
no smarter than the average sea lion but 
is nonetheless very important. In the 
strict terminology of psychologists, 
Moki is "very highly food-motivated.” 
which is merely a clumsy way of saying 
she will do anything for a piece of fish. 
On command Moki retrieves objects, 
pokes buttons, turns on lights, swims 
through hoops and performs other feats 
that are not in themselves extraordinary, 
but while doing them Moki is helping to 
test telemetry equipment that will even- 
tually be used in experiments involving 
porpoises, men and other creatures. 

continued 



We’re looking for: 
a man of vision. 

A man with confidence . . . who believes in 
the future, and who knows how to make the 
most of it, for himself and for others. 

A man such as Edward O’Shuughiiessy 
who represents us in Chicago, Jeff Shor of 
Xew York, T. James Brownlee of St. Louis 
. . . or the more than 7,000 other Equitable 
repre.sentatives — men and women — in all 50 
states. 

These ai'e men of vision . . . dedicated to 
serving the life insurance need.s of the pub- 
lic. And they are admirably equipped to 
serve the insurance requirements of im- 
portant people and of modern business 
through e.xtensive schooling in fundamen- 
tals as well as in estate analysis, pension 
planning, group coverages. 

As Equ itable continues to move ahead, we 
need more men and women who look ahead 
. . . into their own futures and the futures 
of the people they will help. 

Those we select will be compensated from 
the very start on a liberal salary and com- 
mission arrangement which will continue 
throughout their training period. 

But they must have a rare combination 
of common sense, imagination and willing- 
ness to work. 

If you believe you have this combination, 
drop a note to Coy Eklund, 

Senior Vice Pre.sident at our 
Home Office. Your vision could 
be rewarded. 

LIVING INSURANCE. ..FROM EQUITABLE 

oic equiTARu uee assurance socuit 

Of THE UNIriD STAIES 

Home Office; 1285 Ave. of the Americas, 

New York. N.Y. 10019 

.4« Hqaal Upportuiiity Employer .1/, F ;©iquiijbit 1966 
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Moki iscinploycd in Arizona by the Sen- 
sory Systems Laboratory, a small beehive 
of human ingenuity that is dedicated to 
finding ways to measure, analyze and 
simulate the bewildering capabilities of 
living creatures. If you want an electronic 
hoop such as the porpoise Kai used in 
Hawaii: if you need a device to make 
chicken eggs hatcit at a particular time 
or a method of synthesizing sea-lion 
milk: indeed, if you have any use for an 
electrical probe that will penetrate a sin- 
gle nerve cell in a frog's nose: ifyou want 
a radio built into a false tooth: or if you 
need a sonic relay that will control, the 
movements of a free-swimming shark, 
the man to sec is the Sensory Lab's di- 
rector. a West Pointer named Howard 
Baldwin, who is one of the leaders in the 
new science of biological engineexing. 

Long before there were any engineers 
like Baldwin, there were, of course, men 
who tried to make a small profit by im- 
itating nature. These early experimen- 
ters usually failed because they were not 
trained engineers but were .simply opti- 
mists. like Icarus, who tried to fly like 
a bird and crashed in a mess of soft 
wax and feathers. Larly men spent a 
great deal of time fussing with ordinary 
animals, like dogs and horses, that had 
little to offer except blind, stumbling 
loyalty and subservience. The values in- 
herent in wild creatures were largely ig- 
nored. Although the porpoise often swam 
just offshore, it was separated from the 
human camp by a great chasm of time 
and philosophical differences. By the 
time men evolved a complex society, tak- 
ing on a lot of excess baggage in the proc- 
ess. the porpoise had already traveled far 
along ii different route, avoiding the 
many oppressions that men heap upon 
themselves. Packing everything worth 
having into one large brain, it mastered 
the art of traveling light. 

It is only very recently, when men be- 
gan occupying the sea in an awkward, 
landlubbcrly way. that anyone has real- 
ly tried to find out what goes on inside a 
porpoise. Although a few specimens were 
on display earlier, the porpoise was not 
even considered an acceptable showpiece 
in zoos or aquariums until 30 years ago. 
Porpoises arc very playful creatures, and 
sex is one of their favorite games. In the 
Victorian and Edwardian years, when a 
bare ankle was considered an inflamma- 
tory object, the sexy porpoises were sim- 
ply (ie trop. Today children who have 
never heard about the bees and the flow- 


ers can go to any Porpoiseland and get 
the frank, mammalian truth. 

Although it did not occur to them that 
the porpoise could be of practical value, 
many men of science and letters recog- 
nized 2.000 years ago that it was an ex- 
traordinary mammal-fish. Their obser- 
vations and legends hold as truth today. 
In the resort town of Opononi in New 
Zealand there is a statue of a wild por- 
poise named Opo, which 10 years ago 
often came into the shallows, not for a 
handout but only to horse around with 
adults and to play ball with children and 
give them rides. In the writings of the 
ancients — notably the Plinys, Elder and 
Younger -there are similar accounts. 
The porpoise was as much admired then 
as it is today for its playfulness, its so- 
ciability and unselfishness and, most 
particularly, for its intelligence. The por- 
poise has proved that it has the ability to 
solve problems better than the apes, to 
improvise with the alacrity of a desper- 
ate rat and to remember like an elephant. 
It now has quite a reputation as a bright 
animal — perhaps an inflated reputation. 
In fact, it is most difficult to weigh the 
intelligence of the porpoise against that 
of man or other animals because it dif- 
fers so in its function and makeup. In- 
deed. any comparison is as meaningless 
as comparing the diverse geniuses of 
Einstein and Thorcau. 

But there is one superhumanoid trait 
of the porpoise that has fascinated every- 
one who has observed it closely. Over the 
years many panhandling animals, smart 
ones and dumb ones, have been persuad- 
ed to join the human camp. The virtues 
of these domestic panhandlers are. in 
large part, a product of conditioning and 
generations of breeding. Incontrasl. long 
before the wild porpoise was invited to 
join up — or was ever seriously consid- 
ered- it seems to have been reaching 
across the great chasm, motivated by 
something more than a dead fish. It was 
Plutarch l,9{)0 years ago who first no- 
ticed this salient difference. “To the por- 
poise alone. beyond all others." Plutarch 
observed, "nature has granted what the 
best philosophers seek: friendship forno 
advantage. Though it has no need at all 
of any man. yet it is a genial friend to 
all. and has helped many,’’ 

Whatever its motives, the porpoise is 
now in camp, helping us sharpen our wits 
and weapons. And this, of course, may 
be the biggest mistake it has made in 40 
million years. cnd 



Noit lliaii 20 I'rdiK'lioiis 
in Long I)i,sliinfe ralos 
in 30 years 

Long Distance interstate rates 
have been going down while al- 
most everything else has been 
going up. 

Today. Long Distance rales arc 
the lowest they have ever been. 
Especially all day Sunday. 

In 1936. a three-minute, sta- 
tion-to-station call on Sunday, 
from New York to Seattle, cost 
S5.25, plus lax. 

Twenty years later, in 1956, 
the same call cost $2, plus tax. 

Now— 1966— the same call on 
Sunday costs SI, plus tax! 

And service is faster, clearer 
and more convenient in many 
ways. 

So you’ll find there is a double 
reason for saying: “Today Long 
Distance is a better value than 
ever!” 


Exaitiples of how i.ong Distance 
rates luive been recliieed 
in the last thirty years. 


New York 
to Seattle 

SUNDAYS 

1936 

$5.25 

SUNDAYS 

1966 

$1.00 

Cincinnati 
to Denver 

$2.25 

80^ 

St. Louis 
to Philadelphia 

$1.65 

75ti 

Atlanta 
to Chicago 

$1.30 

65«! 

Boston 
to Richmond 

$1.10 

&5i 


Three minutes, station-to-stalion, plus tax. 


Bell System 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
and Associated Companies 
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kjunday is the day that belongs to families . . . 
so what better day for family-time calling 
and a Long Distance visit with the folks you love? 

All day Sunday, you can telephone anywhere 
in the continental U.S. for *1 or less.* 

Try it. You’ll agree Long Distance is the next 
best thing to being there. 

*3-minute, station-to-station interstate call, plus tax. except Alaska. 

® Bell System 

American Telephone & Telegraph and Associated Companies 





Remember, the enemy is eavesdropping 


B ridge bidding is, of course, a conversaiion. You arc try- 
ing to tell me what is in your hand, I am trying to tell 
you what is in mine, and as the talk gets more explicit we 
both wish we could have some privacy. Unfortunately every 
word is being overheard by our enemies, and this causes 
trouble. Consider the Blackwood convention, which is one 
of the best slam-bidding systems because it reveals so much 
information to the bidders. Alas, it can also be one of the 
worst of systems because it may alert the opponents to a 
profitable double that they could not otherwise risk. The 
hand below, played during one of the team matches on my 
recent Orient bridge cruise, illustrates the point. 


Both sides vulnerable 
South dealer 



IGortn) 

14 PASS 3 4 PASS 

4 N.T. PASS S 4 PASS 

6 4 DOUBLE PASS PASS 

PASS 

Opening lead: 7 of hearts 


I am a cautious fellow, and it is my theory that it seldom 
pays to double a slam that the opposition has arrived at 
voluntarily except as a call for an unusual lead that might 
be the only way to set the hand. Yet here I was, as West, 
doubling a slam the opponents had bid with apparent con- 
fidence — though my hand could certainly take no more 
than one trick. The reason for the double was the enemy's 
Blackwood bidding, which told me too much. 

I now knew that my king of spades was safe, because 
North's five-club response to Blackwood denied holding an 
ace. My partner must have an ace. because if South had 
held all four of them he would have continued his Black- 
wood sequence with five no trump to ask his partner about 
kings. Similarly, South did not have a void suit, because 
with a void he would not have used the Blackwood con- 
vention. Further, since South must know there was danger 
of losing two tricks, my double could not be answered with 
a redouble. Thus there was no possibility of a large loss, 
even if I failed to find the right opening lead and declarer 
somehow managed to get rid of his loser in the suit in which 
my partner held the ace. Finally, there was the chance that 
declarer might believe my double to be based on some- 
thing more than logic and might play me for a vital card 
actually held by my partner, 

My heart opening lead did not find partner's ace, but de- 
clarer had to give me a trick with the king of spades, and 
then my diamond lead enabled partner to collect his trick. 
South was able to trump the second diamond, but he still 
had to find the queen of clubs. By this time South knew 
that I did not have to hold the club queen to justify my 
double, but he decided the odds were 1 held the queen, The 
result was a two-trick set worth 500 points. 

South was unlucky to misgucss the club, to find the king 
of spades offside and his partner with a worthless king. But 
he would have escaped at much lower cost if he had bid the 
slam without checking up on aces. The Blackwood bid was 
unnecessary, since he had decided to bid six even if an ace 
was missing, and he could hardly hope to find North with 
enough to make a grand slam possible. 

At the other table our teammates reached the same slam, 
but without using the Blackwood sequence. They did not 
make the slam cither, and South did not guess the clubs any 
better. But by refusing to talk about aces in front of eaves- 
droppers, they saved 300 points. end 



YOU’LL ENJOY A NEW MEASURE OF DRIVING PLEASURE 
WITH GENERAL MOTORS CLIMATE CONTROL 


You’ll be the picture of contentment 
e/e/y day you drive with General Motors 
four-season climate control! The tern- 


FPL SEASON 


perature’s always comfortable in sum- 
mer, winter, spring and fall. And with 
climate control's conditioned air . . . 
dirt, pollen and excess humidity are 
removed. It's refreshing and healthful 
inside! Everybody stays clean, arrives 
neat-looking, feeling fine. Find out for 
yourself how four-season climate con- 

• COMPRCSSOR av FRIOIOAIRE 


trol caters to your comfort all year long. 
See your Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmo- 
bile, Buick or Cadillac dealer. 
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HARRISON RADIATOR DIVISION. GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, LOCKPORT, N, Y. 




How good 

is Ballantine’s Scotch? 
Ask any bartender. 



PEOPLE 


With the basketball team losing 
three-fourths of its games, it had 
been a long, bleak winter. But as 
spring made slowly for Wahoo, 
Neb., Athletic Director and All- 
purpose Coach Bob Cerv of 
tiny, one-year-old John F. Ken- 
nedy College held high hopes for 
his baseball team. That’s because 
3 1 men (or one-third of the male 
enrollment at the still all-fresh- 
men school) turned out for the 
squad— shades of Wahoo Sam 
Crawford — and with interest 
running so high there's no tell- 
ing how well the JFK Patriots 
will do. But what had lured the 
ex-major leaguer to small-town 
life? "It's home,” said Cerv. 
"The right kind of place to bring 
up my 10 kids." 

While Ambas.sador .Angier Bid- 
dle Duke, beaming good health, 
got his feet (and his children) 
wet in troubled, 59° diplomatic 
waters {behw). Columnist Art 
Buchwald predicted that the 
nettlesome old hydrogen bomb 
lost off the coast of Spain will be 
found very shortly by a surfing 
club. That, of course, will make 
the club a nuclear power, and 
the big question then will be 
what they will do with the blast- 
ed thing. "Morty was for setting 
it off right away just to see what 
kind of bang it would make," a 
spokesman will tell the Geneva 


conference, "but I said the bomb 
really belongs to the club." But 
the club will be hung up on the 
disposal question; some are for 
sinking Cuba, others for swap- 
ping the bomb for Hawaii and 
those 19-foot "heavies." Actu- 
ally, the club spokesman con- 
cludes, "We don't know what 
we want. If we did, we wouldn't 
be surfers." 

Small for her age. perhaps, and 
still a mile pale and skinny, but 
there may be a big swimming 
future ahead for France’s Lau- 
rence Vendroux, the grandniece 
of Charles dc Gaulle. Enrolled 
by her parents in the demanding 
Racing-Clubde France, 1 l-year- 
old Laurence has shown such 
proficiency in the six months she 
has devoted to serious swim- 
ming that already there arc mut- 
terings that she may be the new 
Kiki Caron. France's fading 
Olympic silver medalist. Lau- 
rence's first major test comes in 
the fall when her school will re- 
quire her to swim the lOO-metcr 
crawl in less than 1:45 — or get 
out of the water. 

When Randy Matson began to 
play basketball at Texas A&M 
last fall, some cynics said that 
as a basketball player he had the 
makings of a fine shotputter. But 
last week Southwest Conference 


basketball writers named him the 
sophomore player of the year. 
Surprised me, too, said Matson 
— who a few days later was back 
putting the shot. 

Aside from an incipient head- 
ache from trying to remember 
which hat he had on. Don Drys- 
dalc seemed unfazed. Speaking 
as Labor, he continued to de- 
mand his rights and a three-year 
contract with the Los Angeles 
Dodgers worth half a million 
dollars. Speaking as Manage- 
ment, he said the AFL-CIO or- 
ganizers picketing his Dugout 
restaurant in Van Nuys, Calif, 
in demand of a union contract 
and ISj* worth of fringe benefits 
were wasting their time. 

Stumping Florida to build up 
interest in his new AFL fran- 
chise. the Miami Dolphins. 
Danny Thomas made a dozen 
speeches, in mo.st of them for- 
getting about football. In one. 
for example, he talked about his 
wedding, his family, his furni- 
ture and his TV sponsor — while 
in the rear of the hall his partner 
in the Dolphin enterprise made 
frantic passing and kicking mo- 
tions. Said Thomas in conclu- 
sion : ■ 'We have spoken today of 
family, philosophy, religion and 
charity. My partner reminds me 
we are here to sell football tick- 
ets. Remember, thou shall love 
thy neighbor as thyself. And I 
am your neighbor." 

Traditionally at the University 
of Mi.s.sissippi, football players 
who have completed their eligi- 
bility assist with the freshman 
team. Excused from such duty 
this year is ex-Quarterback Jim 
Weatherly, who since football 
season ended has spent most of 
his free lime building a singing 
career and very little of it having 
his hair cut. The way the Ole 
Miss athletic-department mind 
sees it, your clean-cut boy is 
your crew-cut boy. Weatherly 
doesn't qualify. 

Eyes round these past six months, 
American League Umpire Ed 
Ruiige steadily steered himself 
through the dimly lit world of 



contemporary music as a record 
pluggcr and emerged last week 
blinking but convinced it was a 
beautiful part-time life. Runge, 
in his 40s, found the work re- 
warding once the lingo barrier 
between him and southern Cali- 
fornia disc jockeys had been hur- 
dled. “When 1 started out,” he 
says, "I didn't know what they 
were talking about half the 
time." For which good reason 
it will be refreshing for him to 
be back on the diamond where 
"swingingest” describes Mickey 
Mantle and "go-go" is what they 
scream at Bert Campaneris. 

In a tapestried, chandelicrcd sa- 
lon in Paris, Olympic slalom 
champion Christine Goitsrhel 
{behw) happily chose the dress 
she would wear next month to 
marry her trainer, Jean Beran- 
gcr. But a few days later, while 
standing beside a piste in Meri- 
bel, Christine was bowled over 
by a runaway skier, wound up 
in a heap with her right leg bro- 
ken in two places— her only ac- 
cident on a ski slope after 15 
years of competition. Last week, 
propped up in plaster, Christine 
watched sister Maricllc make 
ready to depart for the U.S. and 
three international ski meets. 
"Cheer up,” said Marielle. "The 
cast is white— it won't go badly 
with your wedding gown.” 





This is an ad for 


That’s right. A razor blade. 

A new razor blade from Gillette. 

A blade that does things for your beard, or 
perhaps we should say against your beard, that 
no stainless steel blade could ever do before. 

(But what obout those two pills over there? 
What In the world do they have to do with a 
razor blade?} 

You know what they are. 

They’re aspirins. 

Good old aspirin. The savior of mankind for 
sIxty-fIve years. And to this day,they don’t know 
how aspirin works. It's still a mystery. 

That’s where this new Gillette razor blade 
comes in. 

Baked onto Its cutting edge Is a miracle plas- 
tic known as a solid fluorocarbon polymer. 

When you bake a film of this plastic on- 
to the edge of a razor blade, something 
mysterious takes place: You can 
slice through your beard with a 


fraction of the pull you would feel if the same 
blade didn't have the coating. 

You have to experience it to believe It. 

But even Gillette, which invented this type of 
blade, and has a patent on it— even Gillette can’t 
explain why it works. 

This solid fluorocarbon polymer is fantastic 
stuff. (It’s closely related to the coating they use 
on the non-stick frying pans.) 

It has many secrets, and it gives them up 
grudgingly. 

After working with this substance for years, 
Gillette has found a way to make It behave on 
the edge of a razor blade. It is a microscopically 
thin film, extremely smooth and hard,and It stays 
on the blade edge to do its |ob for shave 
after shave. 

If you would like to try this blade, ask 
for Gillette’s new Super Stainless. 
Like aspirin, it is one of the sweet 
mysteries of life. 





a razor blade. 



SHOOTiNG/Zl^ar/o G. Menocal 


A pittance for a world champion 

A lot of money went into the Calcutta pool for the world championship of live-pigeon shooting last month 
in Mexico City, but only $40 of it bought the winner, who shot a perfect match and killed 57 straight birds 


|i\e-pigeon shooting «as started by 
^ Englishmen of the leisured class back 
in the laic Victorian era. In those days 
blue-rock pigeons were a scourge in the 
home counties, and farmers, in order to 
save their crops, trapped the birds in nets 
and then kilted them. Some fast-thinking 
sportsman, whose name is not recorded, 
saw a solution to the farmers’ problem 
and a chance for some early shooting for 
himself and his friends before the legal 
shooting season opened in mid-August. 
The sportsmen hit on the idea of hiding 
one pigeon under each of five sifk hats 
that were disposed symmetrically in an 
open field. At the shooter’s command 
one of his companions would jerk a 
siring attached to one of the hats, allow- 
ing the pigeon to escape. Since double- 
barreled shotguns were used for shoot- 


ing in England, it was natural for each 
competitor to get two shots at his bird. 
Their contemporaries nicknamed these 
sporting squires "The Top Hats." and 
the sport caught on, Eventually, in a 
much more sophisticated form, it be- 
came popular on the Continent, too. 
The hats were replaced by boves, the 
shooting Held was encircled by a fence, 
and a set of rules was devised. Funda- 
mentally, these were the same rules used 
at the 30lh world-championship match 
that was held in February at the Club 
dc Tffo dc Pichiin dc iVfcvico in Mev- 
ico City. 

This was the first time a world cham- 
pionship match was staged in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, and the home hemi- 
sphere was well represented, with the 
U.S. sending the largest contingent (168) 



THE SHOOTER'S BIRD MUST DROP WITHIN THE AREA ENCLOSED BY THE WIRE FENCE 


and Mexico running next with 107. In 
all. there were 348 entries w ho came from 
1 3 countries. 

It was a threc-day alfair with S25.000 
at slake, the winner getting S3,000. In 
pigeon shooting there is no nonsense 
about amateur standing' everybody is 
cheerfully in it for the money as well as 
the fame. Also in it for the money- -and 
excitement arc the spectators, who are 
an ardent lot of bettors, not because of 
the amounts they bet. which arc modest 
enough for the most part, but in the \o- 
ciferous way they go about it. The shout- 
ing of the bettors is to the pigeon shoot 
as the calliope is to the circus parade. 
The tunc is a simple one of odds being 
called for a gunner to kill his bird. A 
bettor holding one hand palm up might 
call. "Four.'’ meaning he will give 4 to 
I the gunner will kill. .Another bettor 
who likes the odds and wants the action 
will shove a bill into the hand, and the 
bet is struck. 

Bettors who do not know a shooter’s 
ability from personal experience may gel 
a line from the price his backers paid for 
him in the Calcutta pool. But the bidding 
in Calcutta pools is niost often infiuenced 
by emotion and alcohol. This was proved 
to a fare-thee-wcll in Mexico: the Ital- 
ian. Giovanni Bodini. went for the top 
price of S650. Francis Eiseniauer (L'.S.) 
for S500. Homer Clark (U.S.) for S450. 
Far beneath thistop layer of talent lurked 
the ultimate winner. Leon Bozzi of Ar- 
gentina. who was bought for S40. 

Under the international rules each 
competitor in a world championship re- 
mains in the match until he has missed 
four birds, unless the entry is 250 or more 
guns, in w hich case only three misses arc 
allowed. So this year the three-misscs- 
and-oui rule was in effect. 

To start his round each gunner inserts 
a plastic token — which he purchases for 
each bird he shoots — in an electronic 
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The Case Of... 


box located inside (he ring. The token 
activates the electronic circuit, and the 
machine selects the trap from which the 
pigeon will fly. The gunner then walks 
dow na narrow concrete path to his mark. 
In this match the mark was 27 meters 
from the center trap. When the shooter 
says. "Pull." the sound of his voice trips 
the release, and his bird is out of the box 
and away. He has two shots to kill the 
bird, and the bird must fall inside the 
.1] Vi-inch-high fence that encloses the 
range. In the last few years it has been 
the rule rather than the exception for the 
winner of the world chan?pion.ship to 
finish w ith no misses. Homer Clark was 
the first man to finish with a perfect 
score. He did it in 1949. when the con- 
testants shot 20 birds and then had a 
sudden-death miss-and-out to break a 
tic. Today the contestants shoot 25 birds, 
then a series of 10 birds if lied. If two 
or more men are still tied, a miss-and- 
out series is shot from the 28-metcrmark. 

Ramon Estalella of Spain drew No. I 
slot this year, and he killed the first bird 
of the tournament. At day's end 3 10 con- 
testants remained after the fourth bird. 

After three days of shooting only seven 
men had withstood the pressure of the 
competition and the yelling of the bet- 
tors to kill 25 straight bird.s; Italy's Bo- 
dini; four Americans. John Broughton. 
Rudy Elchen. George Ross and johnny 
Downes; Alejandro Ramirez, a Mexi- 
can; and Argentina's Bozzi. 

Ross and Downes were out at the end 
of the 10-bird shootoff and then there 
were five. It was hot and airless, and the 
birds were not flying very fast when the 
sudden-death shoololT began. The pres- 
sure surrounding the five men was a tan- 
gible thing. Even the bettors were carry- 
ing on their serious business in mutters 
rather than shouts. As the tired gunners 
bore down, their manner of shooting be- 
came more stylized and characteristic. 

Bodini, a slight 5 feet 4. walked slow- 
ly to the 28-meier line, lakingoff the dark 
glasses that he wore except when shoot- 
ing. He was expressionless. He opened 
his gun. loaded it. adjusted his hat and 
wilted his hands on the skirl of his jacket. 
Mounting his gun. he pressed the bull 
twice against his shoulder to set it firmly. 
•After the command. "Pull." the crash of 
the opening box hardly seemed to have 
sounded when the double crack of the 
shots w as heard. The bird was a crumpled 
handful of feathers, not 10 feel away from 
the opened box. Bodini turned back to 
conlinufU 
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THE 
DASHING 
YOUNG 
MAN FROM 


U.N.C.L 
PICARIELt 



Now It can be revealed . . . The daringly dapper trench-coat above is part of a unique 
wardrobe created by Picariello exclusively for Napoleon Solo and Iliya Kuryakin, stars 
of N8C-TV’s popular "The Man from U.N.C.L.E." show. Authentre to the core, this 
daring collection of suits, sport coals and ali-wcalher coals is now exclusively yours, 
too. Talk about smart styling! Talk about quality! Talk about exciting extras! (Secret 
pockets, pop-up chest pocket bandkcrchiefs-to name iusi a few'). Make no mistake 
about It. This is the look young individualists from coast to coast insist on. So remem- 
ber. .become an "insider”, loo. Ask for Picariello by name. At better stores near you. 

THE MAN FROM BY PICARIELLO 


Picariello A Singer, Inc., 1290 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

*1%5 M.C M. 



You’ll 
get added 
distance 
with my new 
‘66 woods. 

WHY? 

I've designed my new Woods 
to fit any lie. Whether you’re 
on the tee, on uphill or down- 
hill slopes, in fairway turf, or 
in low or bare spots, you can 
meet the ball with your full 
power, giving you plus yard- 
age with new ease of play. 

Take a few practice swings 
with these new Woods at 
your Pro Shop. They’ll be 
with you on every tee 
and fairway you play. 



SHOOTING fonlinued 

his scat inside the shooters” enclosure 
and slumped, stooping even when he sat 
down. No emotion of any kind was visi- 
ble on his face. 

John Broughton came up: an older 
man. calm. He moved very deliberately 
to the line, loaded without flourishes, 
mounted his gun. dropped it a bit and 
calmly surveyed the semicircle of traps, 
mounted it again and called for his bird. 
His first shot seemed a trille slower than 
Bodini's. but he killed just as well. 

Rudy Etchen. a tall, blond, husky man 
built like a college fullback 20 years after, 
was dressed in the height of shooting 
fashion. He took his time. Etchen had 
been in a thousand shootoffs, had won a 
thousand prizes; pressure is an enemy so 
familiar as to be almost a friend. He was 
very careful about the placement of his 
feet; once they were settled he held the 
Purdey in his left hand and flipped his 
right arm up to settle the right sleeve of 
his shooting coat, grasped the pistol grip 
again and started to bring up the shot- 
gurv slowly. The tvo\ crashed open, the 
bird moved a few feet and disappeared 
in a puff, hit in the center of a tight pat- 
tern. He fired the second shot automat- 
ically — it is unnecessary, but no real pro 
will lake chances with a pigeon that may 
be worth S3,000. 

The next man, Alejandro Ramirez, was 
slim, youthful, quick-moving. He did not 
fuss in his preparations to shoot. He 
loaded rapidly, closed the gun. brought 
it up and shouldered it in one sweeping 
mov'emcnl, needing only to press his 
cheek against the stock to achieve a 
perfect gun mount. He shot at about 
Etchen's speed with a quick, effective 
second barrel that caught the bird falling 
in the air. 

Leon Bozzi was as tall as Etchen but 
slimmer. His lips were pursed, and there 
was a grave look about him. He saw a 
friend or teammate a few yards behind 
the enclosure of gun racks where shooters 
stand. His concentration broke and he 
smiled, then he pursed his lips again and 
turned toward the shooting field. When 
he shot, it was with great economy of 
motion: he took his stand, loaded imme- 
diately. gripped (he gun with the right 
hand and brought the left up, closed the 
gun and mounted it in one motion. He 
shot very fast, and his second barrel was 
devastating. 

The shooting continued. Bird No. 36, 
5 kills; No. 37, 5 kills (Bozzi seemed 
to miss with the first barrel but recovered 

conimufd 
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“IPC” Irons for 
‘66 are the 
greatest irons 


we’ve ever 

built. 

WHY? 

My new Improved Percussion- 
CenteY" Iron design is based 
on my proven principle of 
muscular guidance by weight 
balance. This new technique 
coordinates your own full 
power with the clubhead 
weight, to give you consistently 
more distance and much better 
control. 

Swing my new Improved Per- 
cussion-Center Irons at your 
Pro Shop. Your own game will 
show you the value of “IPC” 




There’S one 
way to get 
a better 
insurance 
deal 
than 


Enlist. 

Through Uncle Sam you 
can get a $10,000 life insur- 
ance policy for $2 a month, 

(The cost is unbeatably 
low because Uncle Sam is 
footing part of the bill.) 

We can't give you a deal that good. 

No insurance company can. 

But we can give a civilian the best 
deal he'llgetanyplace.Ourterm policies 
like Gl term insurance, provide a great 
deal of protection for very little money. 

Let’s say you're a 32-year-old father. 
Your paycheck's practically spent 
before you get it. You can't afford to 
put a lot of money into insurance right 
now, but you can’t afford to be without 
a lot of protection right now, either. 

Well, we cangiveyou $30,000 worth 
of decreasing term insurance for not 


decreasing term 
policy that's just about as 
flexible as a policy can get, 
As your needs change, 
it can change.) 
It isn't accidental that Occidental 
knows more about term insur- 
ance than anybody. As far back as 
1931 we were busy developing the 
best term policies in the business. 
And we've sold enough of them (as 
well as other life insurance)to help 
make us the 9th largest life insurance 
company in the country. 

If you’d like to know more about Occi- 
dental term insurance, write to Occidental 
Center, Dept. S2, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 

(No need to draft any long 
letters to anybody. Just sign up here.) 


even jjio a imuiiUi.ctiiio lo i 




Occidental Lite 


o( calllornia 

A I r^ntameticd Company 


SHOOTING ■ i/nliimed 



These slacks have “Scotchgard” Brand 
Stain Repeiler and permanent press. Prac- 
tically nothing fazes them. Even oily liquids 
just “sit” on the surface until blotted 
away. And if a stain is forced into the 
weave, it spot-cleans, generally without 
leaving a ring. Crease stays in, wrinkles 
stay out, too. Treat ’em rough. They love it. 

HICKS-PONDER 

slacks in Peppereli 50% polyesier/50% combed cotton. 
Beige-tan, blue-olive, black, willow, olive; sizes 2S40. 
$6.95 at fine stores everywhere. 

^CDtchaard 

V ! STAIN "REPELLER 


[•>erfecily. as usual); No. 38. 5 kills; No. 
39. 5 kills; No. 40. 5 kills, with another 
apparent first-barrel miss by Ho//i; No. 
41. 5 kills (Eitchen got no more than a 
piece of the bird with his lirst shot, but 
the second was good); No. 42, 5 kills, 
bird No. 43. three kills. It was Ramirez’ 
turn. He drew a bird that flew high and 
fast to his right, nicked it with the first 
shot, again with the second— but the 
pigeon got over the fence and Ramirez 
went out. 

Bird No. 44. 4 kills; No. 45. 4 kills; 
No. 46. 4 kills; No. 47, 4 kills: No. 48, 
4 kills; but now Broughton seemed to be 
having trouble killing with his lirst shot. 
No. 49. 4 kills: No. 50. 4 kills; No. 51. 
4 kills. Broughton drew a tremendously 
diflicull bird, a twister from No. 5 box 
on the extreme right, which he handled 
pcrfeeily. No. 52: Bodini killed his bird; 
Broughton got set and called for his. The 
No. 4 box opened and a bird streaked 
for the far barrier. 1 Ic shot a little behind 
it. and as the bird neared the fence it was 
hit by an updraft from the ravine and 
scooted straight up about two feet. 
Broughton undershot it, and he was out 
of the running. 

Bird No. 53. Bodini up. The high, sliglit- 
ly nasal voice called. "Pull.” and the 
crowd gasped. It was an incredibly dif- 
ficult pigeon from No. 3 box. the middle 
one. The bird streaked for the fence, 
bearing a little to the left and dipping. 
Bodini missed, and the bird suddenly 
rose in an angling climb. On his second 
shot he got a piece of it. but the bird 
lluttcred over the fence. The slight, stoop- 
ing Cremonese was out. 

Bozzi and Elchcn were left, the Ameri- 
can shooting first. Bird No. 54 (from 
box 2 for Ttchen and the same trap for 
Bozzi). two kills; No. 55 (from box 5 
for Kichen and box 3 for Bozzi), two 
kills: No, 56 (from box one for Ktchen. 
He missed with the lirst barrel but killed 
with the second, Bozzi drew a bird from 
box 2 (hat he killed perfectly). He was 
shooting better than ever. Ktchen's bird. 
No. 57. was a strong pigeon that made a 
huge spiral to the left, to the rear and to 
the right, rising all the lime. F.ichen could 
not quite get his sights on it. and the bird 
Hew, slightly wounded, over the barrier 
on the right front side of the licid. Bozzi’s 
bird llew straight but very fast from the 
same box. No. 2; he made a perfect kill 
and became the champion of the world 
— a champion who went for 40 bucks 
and earned S17.200 for his buyers, end 
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TION 


Swing with Denim Tones 
— 12 denim-shaded colors that really 
makethe fashion scene. 

They really make the comfort 
scene, too, with their super-soft blend 
of 80% Orion*, 20% Morvess'* Olefin 
And in case you thought an 
ultra-comfortable, ultra-fashionable 
sport sock might cost a little more, 
get this price. $1 .00 o pair. 

Esquire Socks 

ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF KAVSCR ROTH 




Starcraft is first on water. 
The land is next. 


STARmASTER Deluxe Camping Trailer 
SUPER STAR 12 or 14-Fool Lapstrake Aluminum Fishing Boat 




Slarcrafi has been ihe bcllwelher of boat- 
ing for 38 years. Its "firsts " have put more 
Starcraft boats on water than any other. Now, 
after only 2 years, Starcraft camping trailers, 
with their own "firsts," are coming up fast. 

□ What are some of the "firsts" that it 
takes to be Ihe leader? □ In aluminum 
boats, one of the most dramatic was the 
lapsiraked concave vee hull. Lapstraking 
alone — gave boats much more strength to 
ward off day to day poundmg. The concave 
vee design was even more revolutionary. It 
literally lifted the boat up. setting it on an 
even plane fast. Minimized drag Maximized 
fuel economy and riding comfort. □ The 
fiberglass boats have two especially distinc- 
tive "firsts." The rib-and-frame skeleton 
hidden below heavy-duty decking is one. 
Although you can't see it, this network of 
stringers and transverse braces is reinforcing 
every important point of stress in the hull! 

□ Another is the patented tunnel planing 
hull — a hull that's made the Skylark the 
most sought after one-design class boat in 
the country. This unique hull combined with 
a 22 foot bending spar mast lets this water 
bird fly along with unusual speed and sure- 
ness. □ Starcraft camping trailer "firsts"? 
Take the patented telescoping system. A 
few flicks of a winch and you've gently 
raised the roofi Aluminum channeling is 
another. It holds the canvas sides everlast- 
ingly tight. Then, when you’re ready for a 
change, you simply slip them out. That 
simple. □ SEE YOUR STARCRAfT DEALER . . 
HE HAS WHAT IT TAKES TO BE FIRST— ON LAND 
OR WATER 5f Surcra/t floJW Cruisers, Ronabouir. 
fishing Bolts, Cinoes ind Siilboits—iirgest Selec- 
tion A/loii. 7 Sureiali Camping Trailers. 


^STARCRAFT^ 

AM€RICA'S MOST POPULAR BOATS 


Dealers listed under "boats" in Yellow Pages, 
for 19W Catalogs— Boats and Trailers — send name 
and address lo: Starcraft. Sl-3, Goshen, Indiana 









Take your pic)<' ,q]" wheelbases, believe it. 

®°'e^S"b^^et S‘°p in ‘1 

See your Jeep *”' TheFty*!^ 
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Kaiser Jeep corporation 


D\^\HG / Herman Weiskopf 


A heretic in an arty sport 

Defying custom and brandishing wild ideas, Diving Coach Hobie 
Billingsley has confounded his rivals by producing national champions 


S tanding on the frosty flagstone walk 
outside his home high on a hill over- 
looking Bloomington, Ind., Hobart Sher- 
wood Billingsley scans the city below, 
thrusts his arms heavenward and an- 
nounces. "Get ready, world, here 1 
come." Armed daily with fresh theories 
and new vigor, Hobie Billingsley is ready 
to take on lite world. The question is 
whether the world is ready for Hobie 
Billingsley. 

His particular world is that of com- 
petitive diving, an ascetic, artistic pursuit 
that is ridden with classical precepts and 
fi.xed ideas. It is into this sacrosanct realm 
that Billingsley barges with a fistful of 
radical notions, insisting that "diving is 
no longer an art, it is now an art and a 
science.” 

The wonder is not that Billingsley has 
survived, for he is a hardy soul, but that 
he has been so successful while surviving. 
Rival coaches, who often are vociferous 
in their denunciation of Billingsley's 
strange ways, have nevertheless voted 
him the outstanding coach in the coun- 
try the past two years. They may not ac- 
cept all he says and does, yet they respect 
what he has achieved in his seven years 
as coach at Indiana University. In the 
past four years alone, his divers have 
won titles everywhere — at the AAUs (8), 
the Big Ten (7), the Maccabiah Games 
(5), the NCAAs (3), the Olympics (2), 
the University Games (2) and the Pan- 
American Games ( ) ). 

Billingsley's current showpieces arc 
Ken Sitzberger, the defending NCAA 
champion in both springboard events, 
and Miss Lesley Bush, who came to 
Billingsley shortly before the trials for 
the 1964 Olympic team as a 16-year-old 
who had been progressing nicely, though 
not nicely enough to win a major title. 
Unlike girl swimmers, who often start 
breaking records shortly after cutting 
their teeth, most divers do not master 
even the fundamentals of their art at the 
age of 16. At the time she joined the 
Billingsley camp, Lesley Bush had been 
aiming for the 1968 Olympics. After five 
weeks with Billingsley she tried out for 
the 1964 team, almost qualifying in 
springboard diving and making the team 
as a tower diver. 

Lesley's mere presence in the tower 
competition seemed almost foolhardy 
("It's 35 feet up the tower and 135 feet 
down." Hobie says of this event), yet she 
won. As convincing as her victory was. 
a few- opposing coaches dismissed it as a 


fluke. Her age and her competitive back- 
ground, they claimed, precluded any 
possibility of her winning anything in 
Tokyo, particularly since she would be 
pitting her limited experience against 
East Germany’s Ingrid Kramer, an ex- 
quisite diver who already had two Olym- 
pic gold medals hanging around her 
neck. In Tokyo, Lesley Bush beat De- 
fending Champion Kramer and all the 
old hands. 

Despite Billingsley's successes, the div- 
ing world has not taken him to its bos- 
om, largely because, by his own admis- 
sion. he is very verbose ("I toured Aus- 
tralia for 23 days giving speeches and 
was never at a loss for words") and very 
excitable ("once I went to congratulate 
a diver on winning and ran smack into 
a wall”) and very irascible ("sometimes 
1 get brash, and it's my fault that I don't 
have any real close friends"). 

Rick Gilbert, the first prominent per- 
former to come out of the Billingsley 
school of revolutionary div ing four years 
ago. was disturbed by the shabby treat- 
ment accorded his coach at the outset. 
"1 was mad at the way other coaches 
looked down at him, -so I wanted the 
AAU indoor title for Hobie," says Gil- 
bert, who got mad enough to win. 
"You'd think they would listen to him 
and then accept or reject what he had to 
say. but they wouldn't." 

"A lot of people think Hobie is a 
crackpot." says Bob Clotworthy, 1956 
Olympic gold medalist and now coach 
at Princeton. "1 don't think so. He's sort 
of a renegade, a crusader who will try 
anything. People resent someone who is 
progressive, and Hobie is progressive." 

Billingsley's progressive thoughts con- 
cerning the laws of motion as they apply 
to diving are the paramount issue in a 
sport that, before he showed up. hud 


drifted along as unscientifically as a 
swan on a summer lake. In his coaching 
the superscientific Billingsley sjveaks 
about linear motion, transitory motion 
and double-axis displacement so easily 
and convincingly that one would never 
suspect he got a 22 on hiscollcgc physics 
final. 

Billingsley might have remained an 
orthodox coach except that, while hur- 
riedly walking down the street to no- 
where a few years ago, he bumped into 
Isaac Newton. Since then the world of 
diving has not been quite the same. 
"Newton was the greatest diving coach 
who everlived." Billingsley says. "When 
1 studied what he wrote 1 found that I 
didn't know anything." 

After stoking up on the profundity of 
Newton, Billingsley began dishing it 
out to his divers, who swallowed it duti- 
fully. Today, instead of orthodox cri- 
tiques, Billingsley often uses oblique ad- 
monitions such as. "Don't weigh 75 
pounds when you're on the board," or, 
'■Remember, the shortest line between 
two distances is a straight point." 

A detailed explanation of Billingsley 
lingo is possible, but no nondiving lay- 
man with less than three degrees from 
MlT can make head or tail of it. Quite 
simply, like Casey Stengel, Billingsley 
lives in a verbal world of his own. Some- 
how. Indiana divers comprehend his 
advice, or at least they nod their heads 
as if they do. Or are they simply shaking 
the water out of their ears? 

In this matter of communication, Bil- 
lingsley has gone yet another step toward 
total obscurity, using not only scien- 
tific mumbo jumbo but also an abbre- 
viated code. He may tell one diver, "If 
you S-2 it you blow the dive. You have 
to L-5 it." To another he says, ‘•Give me 
some MLR instead of some WLR." 

tenUnued 
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Actually, by means of letters and num- 
bers Billingsley is referring to key moves 
a diver makes through all the phases of 
a dive— a system that was born during a 
practice session in 1961, when a diver 
jokingly called his lateral arm move- 
ment his L-5. Before the laughter had 
subsided, Billingsley recognized that an 
expanded code would be a time-saver. 
Now. instead of giving long explana- 
tions. he rattles off advice in seconds. For 
example, when he instructs a diver to L-5 
and not to S-2. he is reminding him to 
bring his arms overhead laterally, not 
out in front of him. 

Many coaches look askance at Hobie's 
new language. "It's a lot of baloney." 
says Michigan's Dick Kimball, the 1964 
men’s Olympic diving coach. 

Although his methods arc oddball. 
Billingsley's career has followed a fairly 
classical pattern. Like two other elite 
diving masters. Mike Peppe of Ohio 
State and Dick Smith of Arizona. Bil- 
lingsley was born hungry and made a lot 
of his own luck by dedicating himself to 
diving. One of his predominant boy- 
hood memories is of sneaking through 
alleys in his home town. Erie. Pa., so 
that no one would see him bringing 
home free, government-surplus food. For 
the sake of something to do when he did 


not have lie for a movie. Billingsley 
went to the local \'MCA and learned to 
dive by studying charts on the walls. 

In 1943, as a high school senior. Bil- 
lingsley placed titird at the national 
championships. A wealthy family in F.rie 
offered to pay his way through college 

if he went to Michigan. Billingsley 
went instead to Ohio State, where Mike 
Peppe. whose pupils dominated diving 
for a quarter of a century, refused him 
a scholarship but told him, "Come here 
and I’ll make you a champ." Billings- 
ley worked his way through Ohio State 
and, competing as a freshman under 
World War 1 1 rules, won both the NCAA 
one- and three-meter titles. 

"Kiphuth, the Yale coach, came to me 
after I won and said he heard that I 
wanted to enter the ministry,” Billings- 
ley recalls. "He asked me if I would like 
to come to the Yale Divinity School and 
1 said. ‘Is tomorrow too soon?"’ As it 
turned out. "tomorrow" was several 
days too late. The Army had already 
called Billingsley. 

After the war Billingsley completed his 
studies at Ohio State and earned his 
master's at the University of Washing- 
ton, In 1952 he married the former Mary 
Drake and. since high schotil leaching 
and coaching hardly paid for the dia- 


pers (there were soon three little Billings- 
leys), he began doing comedy diving rou- 
tines. teaming up with the late Bruce 
Harlan, also a national champion from 
Ohio Slate. 

In the summers, wearing baggy clown 
suits and funny faces, Billingsley and 
Harlan barnstormed around the coun- 
try, and here and there in the world be- 
yond, diving in good pools and bad 
pools, and occasionally where there was 
no pool at all. When they went to Ver- 
milion. Ohio they dove off a barge cruis- 
ing down the mucky Vermilion River, 
synchronizing their dives to the swaying 
of the barge. In 1959 Harlan, a superb 
competitor and accomplished clown, 
was killed while dismantling their ap- 
paratus after a show. 

With or without fancy Newtonian no- 
tions and limesaving codes, Billingsley 
doubtless would have succeeded because 
he came to recogni/c — here again, like 
Peppe and Smith the very human First 
Law and Corollary of the art of diving. 
The Law: a coach must be able to per- 
suade a diver that he, the coach, and 
diving, the sport, are worthwhile. The 
Corollary: one good diver so persuaded 
will attract other good divers. 

When Billingsley went to work as 
coach at Indiana, he had only four so- 
callcd divers on his roster and had to 
scrounge up a corner in the crowded gym 
for them to practice on the trampoline. 
To keep his boys from injury when they 
landed wrong, Billingsley held fast to a 
rope that ran from overhead pulleys to 
their safety belt. When divers crash- 
landed they pulled the rope down and 
jerked Hobic upw ard, battering his head 
against the overhanging balcony. 

When he finally led his divers to the 
water, ilicy got the bruises, either from 
colliding with swimmers in the over- 
populated pool or from banging their 
heads on the low ceiling. After gingerly 
feeling the lunips on their skulls and de- 
ciding that they were more interested in 
longevity than in fame, the four divers 
quit the team. 

It was a calamitous first season, and 
Billingsley, often given to introspection, 
blanied himself for being "too hard- 
nosed with the kids." Realizing that he 
had at times been as grumpy as a hiber- 
nating bear. Billingsley changed his ways. 
From then on if Hobie laid down any 
law at all, it was usually Newton’s, and 
what evolved was a program that might 
best be described as Grin and Bear It. 
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Billingsley, the reformed, relaxed 
coach, now skitters around poolside, 
flapping his arms, contorting his pliahic 
face, spouting Newtonian theory and 
iKcasionally falling into the pool. The 
new Billingsley sometimes speaks softly, 
sometimes loudly, shouting the length of 
the pool one moment and. the next, 
whispering nose to nose, at times like 
teacher to pupil, at times like father to 
son. 

Divers frequently are highstrung and, 
in spite of the relaxed climate that Bil- 
lingsley has created at Indiana, there 
have been incidents. One diver chased 
another around the pool with a hammer 
until Hobie convinced him that such ac- 
tion might result in an equal and oppo- 
site reaction from the strong arm of the 
law. A second diver took up another 
form of diving— skydiving— and landed 
kerplunk on the football field before 
the homecoming crowd. Another tried 
to eat all flavors of Howard Johnson's 
ice cream, reached 22 and turned bright 
pistachio. 

It is in his artful dealings with such 
temperamentalisls that the true and ex- 
travagant talent of Billingsley has flour- 
ished. Yet he realized early that all the 
theories, all the coaching, all the codes 
he could muster would not suffice unless 
he had some talented divers. In 196! 
Rick Gilbert, a 17-year-old high school 
senior from Lancaster. Pa., was the diver 
whom Billingsley felt he needed to at- 
tract other divers to Indiana. 

"Gilbert wanted to go to Ohio Stale, 
and that put us in a bad spot." Billings- 
ley recalls. "Ohio State had the repu- 
tation of being flu- place for a diver to 
go. Besides that, we were on probation." 
(Indiana was on a four-year ban because 
of football-recruiting violations, a ban 
ihal prevented athletes in all .sports from 
taking part in NCAA championships.) 

Despite the probation, Gilbert chose 
Indiana after being assured by diving 
enthusiasts that Hobie and the Hoosiers 
were on the way up. Although Indiana 
divers could not compete in the NCAAs. 
they could in the AAUs. In 1962 CJilbcrt 
took the AAU (hrcc-mcier title "for 
Hobie" — the first freshman in 25 years to 
win the event. Thus Billingsley, who had 
kept the Ohio Stale dynasty going by 
winning a championship as a freshman 
a generation earlier, was repaid in kind. 
With Gilbert's victory a new dynasty 
was born at Indiana, and it has been 
going strong ever since. end 


Remember when 
Background Music 
was expensive 
and strictly for 
“Big Business”? 


Nowadays just about every business 
and professional man has been 
exposed to background music. Its 
value for influencing people has been 
amply proved. Depending upon your 
objectives, you can use background 
music to put customers in a buying 
mood, put patients in a relaxed 
mood, put employees in a happier 
working mood. 

But Conventional Methods deprive 
most smaller organizations of these 
benefits. Till now, all succe.ssful 
background music operators have 
leased their systems. The bills roll 
in month after month after month, 
Starting right now. 3M Company 
offers a completely new way to bring 
the advantages of background music 
to business, industry and professional 
offices regardless of size or location. 

>'ou Buy Both Kquipmcnl And Music 
outright. Total cost of ownership 
amounts to about one month's salary 
for an experienced secretary. 

For this modest sum. you own the 
new- 3M Brand "Cantata" 7(X) Music 
System. Included is a compact 
cartridge of 700 different musical 
selections. 

Two Different Libraries arc available. 
The Melodic Library is designed for 
stores, clubs, hospitals, restaurants, 
rc-st homes, hotels and molds, etc. 
The Rhythmic Library is programmed 
for offices, factories, supermarkets 
and professional quarters. 

Think of what this means to your 
business, professional office or 
factory! You can soothe away the 
annoyance or impatience of clients, 
customers or patients. You can 



create a melodically tranquil 
atmosphere to increase sales. You can 
stimulate employees to extra effort. 
Incidentally, you can use the 
"Cantata" 700 as a public address 
system, too. 

Remember. You Own This Compact 
Unit. It's only the size of a typewriter 
— just 15 inches by 7 inches by 12 
inches. Yet auxiliary speakers make 
it completely practical for large 
office suites, factories, stores. 

The "Cantata" 700 is as easy to 
operate as a light switch. Operation 
is completely automatic. You just 
push a button to stop or start. 

In the rare event that service is 
necessary, you'll find .3M Background 
Music cxpicrts at your service. 
Anywhere in the Continental United 
States. Why not investigate today? 
Music that people fed. rather than 
hear, may solve problems that 
have been nagging you for a long lime. 

Free Trial Offer 

Get complete details without cost or 
commitincnl. Just send a request on 
your letterhead to; 

3M Background Music 
Saint Paul. Minn. 551 19 


“Music to bring out the best in people” 
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HORSE R^cm<s/ Jack Tobin 


Old Johnny Longden, his hail and farewell 

After nearly 40 years as a jockey, during which he won a record 6,032 races, the grandfather retired from 
competition. But not before he gave the fans at Santa Anita a iast ride that defeated the Hollywood scripts 


Hang up your tack. John Longden, 
Hang up your lack and quit. 

Hang up your tack. John Longden, 
Pack up your bit and git. 

S ome years ago Willie Shoemaker 
sang ihis parody at the annual 
jockeys’ ball to a man who supposedly 
was about to retire. But it wa.s not un- 
til Iasi Saturday at smog-shrouded Santa 
Anita that John Eric Longden. the 59- 
year-old grandfather with more victories 
than any other Jockey in the history of 
Thoroughbred racing, finally did pack 
up his bit and git. Before he did. how- 
ever. he had one last race to ride. 

Literally, he had four more, for he 
had accepted mounts in the fourth, sixth 
and seventh races, but it was the eighth, 
the San Juan Capistrano Handicap, that 
was to be his last, the one that mattered. 
As was his custom, Longden arrived in 
the barns by 7 a.m. It was a gloomy 
morning, w'ith clouds hanging so thick 
over the track that dockers were un- 
able to catch a number of early work- 
outs. Longden spent the time mingling 
w ith exercise boys, grooms, trainers and 
walkers. ’’John knows every one of their 
jobs belter than they do.” said Joe 
Hernandez, the announcer at Santa .Ani- 
ta and Longden’s first agent in Califor- 
nia back in 1931. "He can clean tack, 
muck out a stall, feed a horse, bandage 
a cul or walk out a hot horse better than 
anyone.” 

To the boys in the barn Longden’s at- 
tention to detail was not surprising, for 
they had long regarded him as synony- 
mous with Thoroughbred racing itself. 
Indeed, to all southern California racing 
fans Longden has become a legend. His 
career began in 1927. when Lindbergh 
was making headlines, when Gene Tun- 
ncy was heavyweight champion and 
Willie Shoemaker was not yet born. 


Longden himself was born in England 
and moved to Canada, w here he went to 
work in a coal mine before becoming a 
jockey at 20. His first stand in California 
was at Tanforan near San Francisco 
during the w inter season of 1931-32. and 
he became the meet’s leading rider with 
54 wins in 51 days. However, it was 
not until 1936, two years after Santa 
Anita opened, that Longden came to 
southern California. On the day after 
Christmas that year he made Santa Ani- 
ta's winner's circle for the first time, 
having ridden a horse named War Let- 
ter. In the years that followed, ihc4-foot- 
1 1 Longden became a giant in southern 
California horse racing and a millionaire 
in the process. 

Now. on Longden’s final day, the 
mood of the occasion was reflected by a 
sign posted on the jockeys’ board late 
in the afternoon; “John, Only 969 more 
[victories) to 7,000. Sure you want to 
quit?” It was signed “Shoe.” 

Willie insisted he had not WTitten it. 
"Well, if it wasn’t you,” said Longden, 
"that’s the way you’d think, Bill.” 

There was more levity and friendly 
conversation in the jockeys’ room than 
there had been in years. Longden, who 
many thought should be taut, nervous 
and perhaps a bit impatient with those 
chronicling his final hours, was more re- 
laxed than ever. 

People from every segment of racing 
stopped by to reminisce^ — stable hands, 
patrol judges, owners, trainers and w rit- 
ers. Even President Robert Strub of 
Santa Anita came by. "John,” he said, 
“they're paying you a great tribute to- 
day, We would like to have you come to 
the directors' room after the ninth race. 
Come up in your silks. Como up and 
chat for a minute and have some cham- 
pagne.” Longden thanked him and be- 
gan to get ready. 


In his first race of the day, the fourth, 
Longden rode the favorite, Chiclero, 
and beat Bill Hartack on Valiant Man 
by a head. He was out of the money in 
the sixth, then finished third in the sev- 
enth. It was just 4:30 when Longden 
marched out of the jockeys' quarters for 
his last call. 

"This is it, John.” yelled a seasoned 
admirer. "Go get ’em." 

John flicked his whip in acknowledg- 
ment, smiled and walked on. 

"Bring him in. John. Win one more,” 
yelled another, as a wave of applause 
spread over the paddock circle. 

Three minutes later, as the call to 
mount up came, John turned to his wife 
and friends. 

“This is it,” he said .softly, a warm 
smile crossing his weathered face. “It’s 
been a long time.” 

The field, anchored by Longden’s 
horse. George Royal, moved through 
the tunnel to the track. An ancient, 
neatly groomed Negro remarked; 

"Is he going to try?” 

“Man,” shot back a friend looking 
intently at the gnomelike jockey, "he's 
all try.” 

As the pink-and-black silks of the 
Hammond and Hall entry became visi- 
ble to the crowd, a shattering roar shot 
out from under the steel deck of Santa 
Anita. 

It was the wish of many, probably 
most, for Longden and George Royal 
to win, but the odds on the tote board 
said otherwise. When it closed at 4:48, 
George Royal was listed at 6 to 1. Most 
of the money at the track was on Hill 
Rise, Cedar Key and Tom Cat. 

Much of Longden 's riding reputation 

continued 

WITH A FLOURISH. LongJcn wavcs lo the 
crowd after his victory on George Royal. 




‘‘Since I was 10 years old, my Northwestern Mutual 
protection has been growing with me.” 

ROBERT P. OSBORNE. .X I iif Prexitlcnl and TiTa^iircr. 
Rctidy-\fi.\ Corpuriilidii oj Colorado Spriiifis, Colo. 



"1 have my father to thank for getting me 
started with Northwestern Mutual Life, 
That was 1 8 years ago. Since then, policies 
have been added at various important 
points ill my life. 

"My program, of course, is not com- 
plete. But the NMl. insurance I do have 
would go a long way toward caring for 
my family, if anything should happen 
to me. 

"Then. too. my life insurance has kept 
pace with business needs. The policies 
most recently acquired are for 'keyman' 
protection. Ready- Mix took out this 
coverage on some of its officers. 

"The way I sec it. life insurance is 


important to every phase of a man's 
economic life. The sooner you begin and 
the more consistently you increase the 
amounts you hold, the better." 

There is a difference . . . 
and the difference grows 

Northwestern Mutual's new "right to 
purchase" plan gives a young man six 
separate times in his life when he may 
purchase additional insuiaiice without 
taking a physical examination. The six 
regular purchase dates arc at ages 25. 
28. 31. 34. 37, and 40. 

But that isn't all. For 90 days follow- 
ing marriage or the birth of a child, a 


man may anticipate the nc.xt regular pur- 
chase date and obtain additional insur- 
ance immediately without taking a phys- 
ical examination. During these 90 days, 
the insurance available under this privilese 
is automatically in effect. 

For complete details on Additional 
Purchase Benefit ("APB"), get in touch 
with your local NML agent, lie's listed 
in the telephone book. 

NORTHWESTERN 
MUTUAL LIFE 

MILWAUKEE 



"Let's slide don'ii." Creg takes the 


y ci.\ he. Ins niother and little hroilier, Tom, descend a Rocky .Moiiiilain trail. 



I'his Imcn tractor jiulls a spreader, cart or roller, 
and cuts grass beautifully 


HORSE RACING ronliniiftl 

over ihe years has centered on his amaz- 
ing ability to outbreak the field at the 
gate and ride a front-running race. Yet 
everjone kneu that John wouJd never 
try such tactics in a grueling milc-and- 
ihrce-quarters race aboard a horse whose 
only way of running is to conic from 
many lengths o/T the pace They were 
right on that score — but wrong in under- 
estimating the finishing kick still left in 
an amazing old jockey and the Canadi- 
an-bred (ieorge Royal. 

At the break it was Bobby Usscry 
aboard Plaque who took the lead, fol- 
lowed by Polar Sea and Bill Hariack. 
Favorite Hill Iti.se lay well back, as did 
Cedar Key. with Shoemaker up. And 
behind all of them, in last place as the 
lick! thundered down the hill to pass the 
stands the lirst time, was George Royal. 
But Longden was icadying hini-self for 
as masterful a riding performance as lie 
has turned in since those days in 1950 
when he rode Noor to phenomenal vic- 
tories over the great Citation. Skillfully, 
and with perfect timing. Longden moved 
George Royal up to seventh place after 
a mile and to fifth as the weary field went 
into the far turn. Plaque was still the 
horse ahead, but Longden caught him 
at the head of the strcleh. From there 
home it was Longden against Bobby Us- 
sery in a Hollywood linish down the lane 
in front of the crowd. Then. Just as the 
horses crossed the wire. Longden man- 
aged to put George Roy al's nose in front. 
No scriptwriter 'n the world could have 
improved the climax. 

When George Royal shot across the 
linish. the noise from the crow d drow ned 
out the public-address system There was 
not a disappointed spectator at the track, 
losers included, nor were there many dry 
eyes. Longden waved wildly to the sea 
of faces as he came back in triumph In 
the winner's circle for the 6.032nd lime. 
Longden was kissed by his wife Ha/el. 
"What a gratifying win." Longden said. 
"The greatest race of my life." 

As he left the circle for the jixikeys* 
room, two of Longden's contempoi arics. 
Kenny Church and Milo Valenzuela, ran 
down the tunnel in street clothes to greet 
him. "Old man." Church said, "you rode 
the hair off that horse." 

Later. Jockeys Hank Moreno and Bill 
Hannaiz came into the pressroom to 
ask Longden for his autograph. Shoe- 
maker appeared and threw his arms 
around his old friend. "John." he said, 
"you're the greatest." end 


If you've heen siiulying riding lawn 
mowers, ynu'\e learned that some have a 
Jot more lo offer than others. 7'ake the 
Tiirfinaster 25, for example, Ii'.s more 
than a riding mower; it’s a compact 
lawn tractor. 

Wliat makes it different:' 

I'ower for one tiling. Five horjcs give 
you enough to low a utility cart, spiker- 
.ii'iator, roller or spreader-seeder; and 
eiiongli to push a husky snow plow. 

To handle these accessories prfipeiJy. 
a l.iwn tractor imeds weight for traction, 
and hig pneumatic tires lo save the l.iwn. 
It needs an adequate transmission, s.iy 
three speeds forward and reverse. 

.\nd, if you're the one at the eoniiols, 
you'll want a numeuverahle machine. f)u 
back-ups with your spreader, for example, 
you'll ha\ e to "reverse steer" as willi any 
trailer. For this you'll want positive re- 
sponse steering with a full round steering 
\sheel, ami a differential on (he rear 
wheels to let them nirn individually on 


a shaip eh.iiige in direction. You'll want 
from wheels that float free to take a hill 
at an angle. 

When you haul a loaded cart down the 
terrace, you'll certainly need an automo- 
tive-type. internal action hrakc for sure 
rontrol, and wlien you’re out on the lawn 
for a full morning or afternoon, you’ll be 
h.ip[)ier with a ji.idded irarior-type scat. 

Turfmaster 25 has all these features, 
plus everything it needs to make it a top- 
notch lawn mower. I t'.s the kind of mower 
you would design il you h.id the assign- 
ment. 

Check the other Turfmaster power 
equipment at your dealer: three 24-inch 
riding mowers, self-propelled and push- 
lypc rotaries and reels, a high-wheel ro- 
tary for s.uuly or soft soiK; al.so garden 
tillers, irimmcr-cdger.s, .snow throwers, 
and ail tlic accessories mentioned aiwve. 

For catalog write Turfm.istcr, The 
lluffinan M.mufacturing Company, Box 
I03G, Dayton, Ohio 45-ioi, 
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MY FATHER 

THE 

THING 

BY JOE JARES 


A son's fond reminiscence of his dad's colorful career as a professional wrestler {left, bleeding) and of a 
summer spent with Frank Jares on the road, where Joe learned there are some real dangers involved, too 


THE THING conilmitd 


N 

X that it helped me much in childhood frays, but 
I was the only kid on my block who could boast, with 
absolutely no fear of contradiction. “My father can lick 
your father.*’ Frank August Jares Sr. was a professional 
wrestler, the nastiest, meanest, basest, most arrogant, cheat- 
ingest. bloodthirstiest eye-gouger around. No rule, referee 
or sense of fair play ever hantpered his style. In short, the 
sort of man a boy could look up to. 

in his prime Pop was just a shade under 6 feet tall and 
weighed 230 pounds, with short brown hair, a neck tike a 
steel pillar, big bicepses and cars much more like cauli- 
flowers than rose petals. Most people can fold their ears in 
half, but Pop's seem to be made of solid gristle and will 
not bend more than half an inch. He had. and still has. 


rather thick lips and prominent cheekbones, a Slavic 
countenance that would fit perfectly in a Warsaw union 
meeting or the Notre Dame line. His wrestling stage name 
was Brother Frank, the Mormon Mauler from Provo, Utah, 
but really he was just Frankie Jares from northside Pitts- 
burgh, the son of a Bohemian butcher from Czechoslovakia 
and a U.S.-born mother, also Bohemian. He never heard 
English Spoken until he went out on the streets to play with 
the other kids. At age 1 2 he had both upper arms decorated 
with tattoos, and at 14 he was out of school and driving a 
truck. Naturally, he grew up to be a tough guy. but some- 
times a gentle tough guy. He spanked me only twice in 
my life. Even though he traveled a lot. I thought I knew 
him, but I actually did not know him well at all until 1 



Pop H o.t i/ie 
meanest, most 
arrogant, blood- 
thirsty eye-gouger in 
the business, bat 
someiinies 
he got gouged, too. 




Here he is as a younger man, showing off. Before he 
vrestied. Pop was weight-lifting champ of the Pacific Coast. 


spent one summer with him in Tennessee and Alabama — 
the summer of 1956. 

Pop was Southern Junior Heavyweight wrestling cham- 
pion, operating out of Nashville (the senior champ, 1 fig- 
ured, had tobeKing Kong, but I never met him). 1 finished my 
freshman year at USC in June and fiew from Los Ange- 
les to Nashville to join Pop, Mom and Frankie Jr., who 
were living in a nice trailer park alongside some Grand Oh 
Opry stars and other assorted footloose folk. It was my job 
to accompany the old man on the southern wrestling cir- 
cuit— usually Birmingham on Monday, Nashville on Tues- 
day. Kingsport, on Wednesday, Thursday to Bristol. Fri- 
day to Knoxville and Saturday in Chattanooga. After the 
matches in Chattanooga, we would drive all night back to 


Nashville, slopping once on the way at a mountain cafe for 
sausage sandwiches and ice-cold milk. Sunday was rest lime 
at the trailer-park swimming pool. Back on the road Mon- 
day. “i don’t know a single damn highway number,” Pop 
said, “but I can take you to the back door of any arena in 
the United States by the shortest route.” 

He told me I was a bodyguard, a ridiculous idea (the 
only thing 1 guarded was his precious 1956 Studebaker 
Golden Hawk, a favorite target of his enemies after the 
matches). On hi.s brawny arms he had that faded green 
artwork — a flag, an anchor, a star, a sailor girl, an Indian 
maiden, a Kewpic doll and so on. The only tattoo that 
would have fitted on one of my arms was a skinny snake, 
and not even that if the snake were coiled. Pop often said 

commutd 



At Santa Monica. Pop and two pah pose with 

prewar surfboards. That's i'icTanny, the muscle bailder.oniherighi. 


In his garb as Brother Frank, the Mormon Mauler 
{right). Pop shakes hands with lag-team partner. Brother Jonathan. 


A typical scene of anguish. Pop's opponent is 

Mike Mazurkf {right), who later turned character actor. 


THE THING 


I had arms like garden hoses and a neck like a stack of 
dimes. He could sec better out of his one good eye than I 
could with my glasses. But we entertained each other, I by 
listening and he by telling talcs of his travels, his brawls, 
his riots and his bloody third-fall finishes. 

For instance, somewhere between Nashville and Blythe- 
vilJe. Ark., he told me about Hawaii. There he had not been 
Brother Frank, but the Golden Terror, mysterious scourge 
of the mat. Yellow mask, black sleeveless shirt and. accord- 
ing to irate fans, yellow streak down back. By pulling liair. 
illegally using the ropes and just generally ignoring the Boy- 
Scout Code, he prevented any good-guy opponent, or 
■'baby lace” in the lingo of the trade, from ripping off his 
cover. .Actually, he had such an intricate way of fastening 
the hood that it would have taken the Pacific Fleet to un- 
mask him. And if it had happened, nobody would have 
known him anyway. Well, hardly anybody. In his free time 
Pop wore his own face as he lifted weights and wrestled 
at the YMCA with various Islanders, including one Har- 
old Sakata (later to become Tosh Togo, the evil Jap ring 
villain, and. still later, Oddjob in the movie Gohlfiiigi'i ). 
“You know,” said one of his friends after a workout, 
"you're such a good wrestler you should go down and 
challenge the Golden Terror.” Pop felt a Utile like Clark 



li'iieii the ma ch iros oxer anil Pop had to make hif 
txayfi oni the ring to hif dressing room, the real JigUting began. 


Kent, and somehow no one connected the giveaway tattoos. 

Of course, there had been other aliases. Pro wrestling is 
a world of unrelated brothers and Italian noblemen from 
Ihc Bronx. Every Indian is a chief, every Fnglishman a 
lord, every German a Nazi. Pop was once Furious I rank 
Juris. And Trank Dusek of the roughhousc Nebraska Du- 
sek clan. And Frank Schnabel, brother of that de.spicabic 
ciuo. Hans and Fritz. One of his finest guises was The 
Thing. He used a horrible orange-red dye on the liair on his 
head and on a new crop of w hiskers. I (e fixed up a wooden 
suitcase with nit. ihi\o printed on it in spangles and a 
hidden button that could be pressed to bring forth a sound 
similar to an aroused rattlesnake. He tkw to Chicago to 
make his fortune and was granted an athletic commission 
license in the name of M. T. Bochs. He strolled the side- 
walks of such towns as Gary, Ind. and Racine. 'Vis. in lop 
hat, elegant topcoat, vest, striped pants and spats — and 
that tliiorcscent hair. Decent citizens who had seen his 
matches would curse him. “That's just what you are." said 
one little old lady, "a dirty, dirty tiling." Pop smiled po- 
litely and said. "Why. thank you." As long as little old 
ladies had no hatpins he was polite to them. But he made 
no fortune and eventually went back to being the plain old 
Mormon Mauler. 

Between southern whisllcstops that summer of 1956. as 
the souped-up Studebaker cruised along at 60 mph and we 
tried to hit rural mailbo.Kc.s with empty Dr. Pepper boitlc.s. 
Pop often talked about wrestling fans, as testy a group as 
you can find this side of a Brazilian soccer stadium. 

One time in Pico Rivera. Calif.. Pop told me. he was 
walking to the dressing room between bleachers, and a man 
12 feet above him reached down to hit him, slipped, fell to 
the concrete floor and broke his own neck. At various times 
in the ring Pop had been hit by whiskey bottles. lighted cii- 
arelies and paper clips shot with rubber bands. During a 
match against Vincent Lopez (not "Lopez speaking”) in 
Redding, Calif.. Pop pulled himself under the ropes while 
flat on bis back, a sneaky trick to gel llie referee to make 
the baby face let go of his ankle. A ringsidcr stood up and 
slashed Pop's forehead with a beer-can opener. The wound 
look 17 stitches to repair. He also hud been slabbed with 
a knife, cut with a broken mirror and punctured with fin- 
gernail files. 

Jn Bremerton. Wash.. Pop treated kindly, fair-dealing 
giant Primo Camera with something less than minimal 
courtesy. As he ran the gantlet on his perilous journey to the 
da'ssing room, an indignant woman threw a lighted book of 
matches that hit his sweaty body with a painful sizzle. He 
stopped to analyze the woman's ancestry (even Pop could 
not hit a lady), but between them stepped a belligerent man 
who said. ' That's my wife.” Pop slugged him and yelled. 
"Then teach her belter manners." The arena erupted into 
a riot, and dear old Dad had to stay under police guard in 
the dressing room half the night. 

The fans were really stirred up one night in Bridgeport. 
Conn., he said. They completely misunderstood Pop's 
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THE THING comimml 

gentle nature and were intent on dis- 
mc/ntertng him. "I know my crowds.” 
he said. *Tf you don't have the experi- 
ence. you get killed- You have to jump 
right into the middle of the milling mob. 
never go in the opposite direction. A 
silent crowd is much more vicious. That 
silent ‘heal.’ that's the vicious crowd. 
The punclicrs and scratchers arc much 
less dangerous, The> wind up hitting 
each other most of the time." Well, this 
night in Bridgeport. Pop was in the mid- 
dle. all right, and not enjoying it. but he 
happily sighted a policeman battling his 
way through the mob. The cop finally 
made it to Pop's side and then unhesi- 
tatingly bashed him over the head with 
a billy club. 

At the Wilmington (Calif.) Bowl in 
the mid-'40s Pop and his original part- 
ner. Brother Jonathan (who was really 
from Utah), won a tag-team match and 
were chased around the building by an 
angry pack of sailors intent on seeing 
justice done. The Brothers made it into 
the dressing room linally, but one sailor 
made it inside before they got the door 
ItKkcd. Another wrestler held the sailor 
and said. “Here he is, Frank." Pop 
walked toward him with fist cocked, and 
the poor man collapsed in a faint. 

Then there was South Gate. Calif. 
For 32 straight weeks. Pop recalled, he 
and Wee Willie Davis took on and de- 
feated all comers, each week with some 
nefarious tactic. Their favorite ploy was 
to have Willie, a huge man, slowly 
back up into his own corner so Pop. 
standing outside the ropes, could reach 
through his legs and yank the opponent's 
legs out from under him. There were 
27 sellouts in those wild 32 weeks, Aft- 
er a while the South Gate police re- 
fused to respond to any more riot calls, 
so Promoter Frank Pasquale had to hire 
his own guards. 

One night after the South Gate chaos 
Pop was driving through East Los Ange- 
les when he was forced off the road by 
four men in a jalopy. They were going 
to teach Brother Frank some manners. 
They got him as he was halfway out the 
driver-side door and beat and stomped 
him until he got away by rolling under 
the car. Pop was so furious he went out 
and bought a pistol, stashing it in his 
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glove compartment for the right mo- 
ment. Nothing happened the next week, 
although he and Wee Willie were as 
w icked in victory as ever. But two weeks 
laier llie qiiariel forced his car over at 
almost exactly the same spot. Pop leaped 
out of the car brandishing the pistol 
like Jesse James (not the Houston wres- 
tler Jesse James, but the outlaw’). Three 
of the attackers jumped back into their 
car and sped away, with Pop emptying 
the pistol into their trunk. The fourth 
was so scared he fled across a field, leav- 
ing one of his shoes in the middle of the 
street. Pop twisted the shoe into a use- 
less hunk of leather and ended his gun- 
slinging career the next day by tossing 
the weapon into the sea. 

A 

x \.i Long Beach's civic auditorium, 
he told me. a drunken fan once climbed 
up on the ring apron and hit him behind 
the neck. Pop shoved him off, as a man 
would shoo a fly. A woman sitting at 
ringside claimed the man landed on her. 
and she sued the arena. Pop and every- 
body else in sight. She lost the suit (be- 
cause, luckily, the match had been kinc- 
scoped and the jury could see for itself 
what happened), but it still cost Pop 
more than S500 in legal fees. After the 
trial a man in the courtroom, the very 
same one who had climbed onto the 
apron, walked up and apologized. He 
did not offer to pay Pop's lawyer. 

Of cour.se, antagonizing the customers 
was the whole idea. Pop explained, so 
you had to expect a little jab from a fin- 
gernail file once in a while. On those 
long rides between little towns he told 
me about "finishes." building up the 
“heat" to just the right temperature un- 
til the arena seemed ready to explode, 
then ending the match in some super- 
duper. slanibang manner guaranteed to 
bring all the people back the following 
week for a .sequel. 

There was this time down in Pana- 
ma, where he was known as Hermano 
Frank, a holy man from Utah with sev- 
en wives. He wanted to be a heel, as 
usual, but the Panamanians loved ev- 
erything he did and he gradually be- 
came, much to his chagrin, a baby face 
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This plaid can’t wait to be washed: Arrow 
Cum Laude. (Colors get even greater 
after washing, bleed into muted shades.) 
100% cotton. “Sanforized.” Tapered. 
Ivy details. In 7 impatient plaids. $5.00. 
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THE THING ronM 


(just imagine The Joker helping Batman 
catch crooks). He taught a husky sailor. 
Strangler Olson, how to ‘'work” (throw 
fake punches, apply harmless step-over 
toeholds, etc.) and play the villain’s role. 

For the big finish Strangler was to 
throw- Pop out of the ring and be dis- 
qualified. thereby setting up a Juicy re- 
turn match. To make it look better. Pop 
had a ra^or blade carefully secreted in 
the waistband of his trunks. During the 
inevitable confusion at ringside he was 
supposed to cut himself just slightly on 
the forehead. It would not hurt any 
more than running a lingernail over the 
skin, but it would look as bad as a battle 
wound. However, Pop could not find 
the blade and used the next handiest 
thing, a bottle cap lying nearby. He 
stood up with a face full of gore, and the 
fans went berserk, attacking poor Olson 
(ike maniacs. 

"The crowd was beating the poor guy 
to death." said Pop. "I figured I had to 
save his life. So 1 started screaming. ‘1-ei 
me at him! I'll kill him! Let me at him!' 
The mob parted and allowed me to gel 
to him. I pretended to beat him right into 
the dressing room and the door slammed 
safely behind us." 

Sonic finishes were more goofy than 
bloody. In San Bernardino. Calif.. Pop 
and a cohort were wrestling the I^irly 
Duseks in an all-heel main event. A 
moth landed in the center of the ring, so 
he put up his hand and stopped the 
match with silent-movie pantomime. 
Very slowly he leaned over and tried to 
pick up the delicate little moth and. 
naturally, it fluttered up and away. In 
awe he looked up and watched its llighi. 
Then boom, that dirty Emil Dusck 
sprang from liis corner, socked Pop on 
liis inviting chin, knocked him cold and 
won the bout. 

T 

A hat summer in the South had its 
share of crazy adventures, too. Pop had 
been on his way to Charlotte, N.C. and 
was supposed to stop otT in Tennes-see 
just to help out the local bookers for a 
couple of weeks. The couple of weeks 
stretched into nearly two years. He 
quickly won the Southern Junior Heavy- 


weight belt from Sonny Myers in Bir- 
mingham in 1955 and from several other 
guys in several other cities. It was such a 
big territory that nice little “bits" could 
be reused in practically every town. Pop 
kept the big. fancy belt in the trunk of 
his car and wore it into the ring for big 
matches. Baby faces loved to grab it 
away and chase Pop around the ring 
bludgeoning him with it. He won a big 
trophy in Memphis, then promptly broke 
it over the Mighty Atlas’ head. The belt 
stood up under the punishment, though, 
and made a dazzling prop. 

(Mp was wrestling Spider Galenio in 
Chattanooga one night, and it was sort 
of a contest between them to sec who the 
crowd hated the most. In such instances 
the people usually pick a favorite, and 
he is forced into being honorable and 
decent. Galcnto entered the ring first and 
by a series of struts and poses had the 
fans despising him immediately. So Pop 
came into the ring and showed off his 
ill-gotten belt. Still, the crowd obviously 
hated Spider more. So Dad shouted up 
to the Negro section, way up in the back, 
that he was tired of their being deprived 
and he was going to give them a close look 
at his belt. He did just that, delaying 
the start of the match 14 minutes as he 
slowly wandered among them. By the 
time he got back in the ring the whites 
hated him as much as if he had sung 
TJte Btntle Hymi of the Republic over 
the loudspeaker. 

New Good-Guy Galenio proceeded to 
please the white portion of the crowd by- 
punishing Brother Frank with good, 
honest holds. In a few minutes even the 
Negroes were back haling my evil fa- 
ther. At one point Galenio had Pop by 
the throat and. in the time-honored 
wrestler's pantomime, asked the Negro 
gallery if he should hit him. "Yes.’’ they 
screamed. Then he asked the lower bal- 
cony. "Yes." they screamed. Then the 
ringsiders. "Yt-.v,” they screamed, in a 
frenzy of anticipation for the delicious 
moment. But when he asked the vendor 
selling Cokes at ringside, Pop came alive 
and did the slugging himself. "W hat the 
hell." muttered Spider during the next 
quiet headlock, "can’t you wait until I 
get my heat?" 

The riots in Knoxville, Pop’s most 
'ontmufd 
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THE WHATS AND WHYS 
OF THE SHAKESPEARE FIBERGLAS 
WONDERSHAFT 


Gary Player 

tells you what 
the shaft can do for you 


Dr. G. R. n/lachfan, 

noted authority on 
reinforced plastics, explains 
why it does what it does 




(Gary Player has just completed one of the 
most amazing years in the history of golf. 
Playing his Shakespeare Fiberglas Wonder- 
Shafts, he added the 1965 U.S. Open title to 
his earlier P.G.A., Masters and British Open 


crowns — becoming the third golfer of all 
time to complete golfing's career "Grand 
Slam." In addition, he won the World 
Series, Canada Cup, South African Open, 
World Match Play and Australian Open.) 


Player: I like WonderShafts very much 
indeed. There is no question that they 
have helped to improve my game — both 
off the tcc and around the green. 1 think 
they can help anyone to play a better 
game of golf. 

Machlan: They certainly should ... in 
the same way that steel shafts improved 
the game when they replaced hickory. 
Then, steel was the modern material with 
the advanced physical properties. Now, 
Fiberglas* is. 

Player: They have a completely different 
feci. I think you can stay with the ball 
longer with Fiberglas. which is very im- 
portant. The longer you stay with the 
ball, the better you hit it and the better 
you control it. I mean you tend to add 
distance, and you have better control 
over more kinds of shots — low hook, 
high hook — that sort of thing. And f 
think this is due primarily to this differ- 
ent feel that Fiberglas has. 

Machlan: The “feel'’ that Gary men- 
tions is the result of an inherent physical 
characteristic of Fiberglas — its ability to 
dissipate shock. That is. Fiberglas absorbs 
energy, while steel does not. When the 
clubhead hits the ball, a discernible “S"- 


shaped shock wave travels instantly up a 
steel shaft, Jolting the hands backwards. 



Stroboscopic proof. Left; steel shaft: right; Fiberglas 
shaft. Both shafts have been painted, so that dis- 
lodged paint chips will show effect of shock as it 
runs up to hands. Note; (1) S-shaped distortion of 
steel shaft after impact, as compared with relatively 
undisiorted Fiberglas shaft: (2) flight ol paint chips 
at hand (evet on steel shaft, as compared with none 
at same level on Fiberglas shaft. 


With Fiberglas. this shock wave is ab- 
sorbed before it reaches the grip; and the 
hands don’t move at all. The result is not 
only better “feel," but better follow- 
through as well. .And. of course, better 
follow-through produces belter golf shots. 
Player: One thing I've noticed is that, on 
iron shots. I’m able to hit the ball higher 
and get more backspin, so that my 
approach shots hit and stay put. 

Machlan; Again, there is a phy.sicaJ ex- 
planation. Partly, of course, it's the fact 
that the absence of recoil shock makes 
for better follow-through. But there is 
another factor, too, 

In the downswing, the inertia of the 
clubhead cau.ses a twisting in the shaft. 
This twisting sets up energy which a steel 
shaft can not absorb. The result is oscil- 
lation — twisting, untwisting, twisting, un- 
twisting — which causes the clubhead to 
flutter throughout the swing . . . some- 
times by as much as 20°. The important 
point is that the head is still fluttering 
when it meets the ball. 

With the Fiberglas shaft, this does not 
occur. Energy is damped almost instan- 
taneously; and the clubhead is properly 
aligned at the point of impact. The result 
would show up in belter control, a more 


consistent trajectory and, again, in 
smoother follow-through. 



DISTOHCE PglQR TO IMPACT, INCHES 


Graph shows head flutter in degrees from true plane. 
Top: steel shaft; bottom: Fiberglas shaft. Note that 
flutter with Fiberglas is never as great— has com- 
pletely disappeared at point of contact. 

Player: The extra height I mentioned is 
very important. In fact, this is a fault 
with most weekend golfers— they don’t 
hit their iron shots high enough. Again, 
it’s "feel." And I ve noticed the same 
thingabout puttingwith a Fiberglas shaft. 

Machlan: It's true that the shaft would 
have an effect on putting; and it goes 
back to shock absorption. Remember 
that no matter how gently you stroke a 
ball, there is always a certain amount of 
recoil energy to be dissipated. Fiberglas 
absorbs it; and wifJiout hand shock, you 
get the sensitive feel and smooth follow- 
through you need for elTective putting. 

Player: Then, there’s something rather 
diflicult to describe. You notice it par- 
ticularly on distance shots — a sort of 
feeling of extra power. It does show up 
in distance, too. 



Machlan: This results both from the 
nature of Fiberglas and from the con- 
struction of the Sliakespearc Fiberglas 
WonderShaft. Better than half-a-million 
glass fibers are bonded in parallel into a 
double-built tubular shaft — with the 
fibers running lengthwise on the shaft 
around a central spiral Fiberglas wall. 

A.S J pointed out earlier, this shaft ab- 
sorbs reaction energy almost immediately. 
Consequently, the action energy created 
in the swing is not wasted in an attempt 
to compensate for it; and more action 
energy is delivered to the ball on impact. 


Player: You know, I keep hearing a 
criticism of Fiberglas that doesn't Jibe 
with my personal experience at all. 
People who haven’t tried the Wonder- 
Shaft lend to criticize it for being loo 
supple, or "whippy." 1 don’t find this 
true. 

Machlan: It isn’t true. The Fiberglas 
WonderShaft can be— and is— made in 
exactly the same flexes as steel. There 
isn't an iota of difference. 

Player: Finally. I can't help being im- 
pressed by the strength of the Wonder- 
Shaft. And its durability. 

Machlan: It’s a fact that Fiberglas is 
more durable than steel. It can’t assume 
a fixed bend, can't kink or rust — and it 
is completely unaffected by temperature 
extremes. It also has a far greater flexural 
strength - that is, its resistance to break- 
age when it strikes a solid object is far 
greater than that of steel. There is every 
reason to believe that WonderShafts 
should outlast steel shafts. 

One final note — Fiberglas is safer, too. 
Its shock-absorbing effect makes it safer 
for golfers with back problems: and the 
fact that It wifi not conduct eiectricity 
makes it safer for all rainy-day players. 
Player: One last word from me, too. 
Choose the right flex. Shakespeare Fiber- 
glas WonderShafts come in regular and 
stiff flexes. Try them; and pick the one 
that’s right for your game. 



The superiority of the Shakespeare Fiberglas WonderShaft' is not 
a claim— it's a fact. It has been demonstrated on the course by 
golfers of the calibre of Gary Player; it Is proved in the laboratory 
by people who know and understand the properties of modern mate- 
rials. 

Isn’t it time you put new power and precision into your game? 
Make this the year. See Shakespeare clubs at your golf professional 
shop or sporting goods store. •<ONtnt-c»'i.ne(«ugMCo<p. 



FREE Shakespeare Golf Booklet. 

Send coupon to Golf Division, Dept. SI-&0301 
Shakespeare Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 49001 
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She can’t come to you tor the truth, 
but you can reach her. 


The truth can become a very pre- 
cious thing to a young mind in a 
closed country: 

“Dear Friends, 

I began listening to your broad- 
casts when I was a small child. 

Today I am 22. 

And for most of what I know about 
the world, I have to thank Radio Free 
Europe.” 

The young woman who wrote that 
letter lived in Communist-ruled 
Czechoslovakia. 

Today, there are 82 million people 


like her in the iron Curtain countries 
of Eastern Europe. And more of them 
listen to Radio Free Europe than ever 
before. 

Radio Free Europe gets the truth 
through— up to 19 hours every day. 

And because of it. a great many 
young, and older people alike, have a 
great many more reasons to go on 
living. 

The Iron Curtain Isn't soundproof. 

Give to Radio Free Europe 
BOX 1966. MI. Vernon, N.Y. T-t?- 


lucraiise pasofT town, sometimes started 
as he ffiwnui the ring, depending, of 
course, on how vile he had been to the 
hero Iasi week. He usually needed a 
riot-squad escort to make it hack to 
the dressing room after the matches. I 
remember once we had to sit there un- 
til 1 a.m. as the moh milled around 
outside, all the lime Pop worr>ing about 
his Studehaker. We finallv walked out 
a side exit and encountered a large, hos- 
tile crowd. Pop just picked out the guy 
with the loudest mouth and invited (in- 
vited?) him to shut up, 1 hen we calmly 
climbed in the ear and drosc olT. At 
least /if was calm. 

We ulwa>s hated to go to Ciadsdcn. 
Ala. The people were nasty, the arena 
was a junk pile and there were no show- 
ers. The wrestlers had to take spit baths 
in the men's room, treatment even Class 
D baseball players do not get. Pop was 
champion and thus had a S50 guarantee, 
hut the other boys usually had to settle 
for the SIS to S20 minimum. I was kept 
pretty busy. l irst I counted the house 
(you could do that in the weed patch 
towns) to make sure the promoter did 
not pull any thing on the old man at pay- 
olT lime. I had to guard the men's room 
door while he was cleaning up and then 
run out and guard the Studebaker. 

After an unruly main event in Ciads- 
den near summer's end. he was leaving 
the ring amid flying insults and Hying 
chairs. Two or three teen-agers were giv- 
ing him a particularly had time, and he 
looked over at tlie dressing room door 
and saw me peeking out. enjoying live 
rhubarb from a safe distance. He beck- 
oned me out. He. a former weight lifter 
who had pressed 270 pounds, snatched 
260 and clean and jerked 330. was call- 
ing out Ills arms-like-gardcn-hoscs son 
to protect the family honor. Reluctantly 
I went, wondering why the hell I had not 
been horn to a hod carrier. I challenged 
the leading heckler to come down from 
the stands and light me which should 
have been tin easy assignment for liim, 
but a peace tilTicer burst out of the crowd 
jus) then and grabbed my arm. appar- 
ently thinking I was causing the hassle. 
Pop grabbed my other garden hose and 
dragged both me and the sputtering ofTi- 
cer into the dre.s.sing room. It took an 
ronlinued 



The Th u iidcrhird Touch : 
Excitement gets a new dimension— the 428 V-8! 


Here's the most exciting engine 
option Thunderbird has ever 
offered you— 128 cubic inches of 
V-8 authority. 

This year you’ll discover a 
number of personal touches that 
make Thunderbird more than 
ever a leader in its field. A new, 
optional 4'Sj)eaker Stereo Taj>e 


System plays your favorite music 
on easy-loading, self-winding car- 
tridges. An optional Highway 
Pilot CJontrol lets you set, retard, 
aiul resume cruising sj>eed with 
just a flick of your finger. 

You jirobably tvon’t be able to 
put your finger on the rhunder- 
bird touch that satisfies you most. 


There’s so much to enjoyl Why 
not sec your Ford Dealer and ex- 
jrerience the Thunderbird touch 
first hand? 


Thiinderhird 




For the man who 
has everything 



but the best 
fishing boat 
built 


Some fishermen say our Sportsman is the 
best all around fishing boat ever built. 

Far be it from us to disagree. 

It's a brand new breed of all-purpose boat 
that's convertible in minutes for all kinds 
of fun. 

Snap on the deck cover and it's a smart run- 
about. Face a front seat aft and it's a ski 
boat. Turn the rear seats around and it's a 
big water fishing boat. Or take the seats 
ashore for beach partying or camping. 

The walk-through folding windshield makes 
docking or going ashore as easy as stepping 


off a curb. And gives you easy access to the 
foredeck fishing platform. You can play a 
fish all around the compass from any place 
in the boat. 

We sometimes call it a 16-footer, just be- 
cause it's 1 6'-2'A" long. That doesn't do it 
justice. We should call it a short-18 — 
because it's an 18-footer in everything ex- 
cept the last two feet of pointed nose (who 
needs it?). 

It has more cockpit space and walk-around 
room than the roomiest ‘'IS's- ' And it has 
more flotation, stability and riding comfort. 


It's a dry boat on any heading. When a con- 
ventional boat hits a wave, it throws spray 
up. The Gull Wing hull rides the spray. Its 
spray tunnels turn it down — creating hy- 
draulic lift. The bigger the waves, the great- 
er the shock absorbing lift. 

The more you know about boats, the more 
you'll appreciate what the Sportsman does 
for fishing. 

See the Sportsman at your Evinrude dealer 
(he's listed in the Yellow Pages). Catalog 
free. Write Evinrude Motors, 4291 N. 27th 
St., Milwaukee. Wis. 53216. 


EVINRUDE 

first in outboards 


THE THING comOwed 



hour's argument, a phone call from the 
head booker in Nashville and some 
phony Haiiery to keep the Jarescs out of 
the Gadsden jailhouse. And when we 
got to the car, the aerial had been bent 
in half (it was not as tough as my fa- 
ther's cars). We never went back to 
Gadsden, but I'll always remember that 
night as the most e\citing since Gor- 
geous George gave me a gold-plated 
"Gcorgie" bobby pin and swore me into 
his fan club. 

The best melee of all was in lovely 
Kingsport, jewel of northeast Tennessee. 

I was in the heel's dressing room (heels 
always seemed to be the funniest story- 
tellers) when someone stuck his head in 
the door and said. “Riot!” The dressing 
roonts were on either side of an unused 
stage, and when we ran to the curtains 
we saw Pop fighting his way to the far 
doors with the aid of a couple of cops. 
The crowd was in a nasty mood — which 
was typical. Three or four of us sprinted 
the long way around the side hallway to 
the front doors, but by the time we 
got there Pop had realised he was go- 
ing in the wrong direction and had 
started back through the howling mob 
to the stage. 

W'e raced back down the side hallway, 
bounded up the steps and saw that tlie 
policemen were busy knocking lire- 
breathing fans off the stage. Brother 
Frank was lying face down on the floor 
of the stage, not moving a muscle, as 
what seemed like the entire population 
of northeast Tennessee tried to reach 
him for one last swing or kick. Finally 
the cops quieted the crowd, which must 
have thought the old man vsas dead or 
dying. Tlic curtains were drawn, and I 
waited for the wail of an ambulance, for 
surely Pop w as in need of medical aid. But 
the sly possum suddenly jumped to his 
feel, not a mark on him. and strode into 
the dressing room with a sinister grin on 
his face, basking in the haired of the 
fans and confident that next week there 
would be a packed house. 

How many people showed up or 
what foul deeds Pop perpetrated I 
don't know, because I returned that 
week to college for my sophomore 
>ear, which turned out to be awfully 
dull somehow. eno 


Now! Zenith brings 
you a solid state 
FM/AM table radio 
with 1000 milliwatts 
o{ power ! 


This beautifully styled new Zenith solid stale 
F.M''AM table radio has 1000 milliwatts of un- 
distorted power output. Gives you magnificent 
tone quality, longer life. Plays instantly. Drift- 
free FM-AFC. Modern, ultra-slim styling: just 
4-7/32" deep, fils any shelf or nightstand. Rich 
grained Walnut color. The Astoria, Model NK90 
-ul your Zenith dealer's noiv, 
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.r-et"' Pmei Counity Cub. Sou’nem P nei. N C. 


the finest 
courses 
festure 
Cushman 

(•olfursfvcrywhfrc- 
like Cu^limun (lolf 
Cars Thi-y know how 
to tinvf them. I.iko 
the easy way they 
Jiandle Like (he way 
Cushman Goll' Cars 
flatten hills and smooth out humps. 
That’s why fine courses such as South- 
ern Pines choose Cushman 

Y<mr course should depcmd on Cush- 
man Ksi 'fhey'i-e the nation’s number 1 
goll car in reliability and comfort 
When you buy golf cars for youi 
course, choose from the eight exciting 
Cushman models Kleelrie or gasoline 
power, automotive or tiller har steer- 
ing. three wheels or four. filK-rglass or 
steel bodies, and a long list of extras 



FREE! Golf Travel Folder 

Full color travel lolder lealuong 20 wonderfu 



Basketball’s Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE NCAA 

The NCAA (Durriatiicfit was down tu four 
teams. KisifCKi. DUki-. ii\.\s wisiirn 
and L'lMi will gather in College Park, Md. 
next sxeekend to decide the national cham- 
pionship ipuye 22) In games last Friday 
and Saturdav, Kentucky beat Davion 86-7y 
and Michigan 84 77 in Iowa City : Duke de- 
feated St. Joseph’s 76-74 and Syracuse yi 81 
in Raleigh: Texas Western edged Cincinnati 
78-76 and Kanvis 81-80 in double oxcrtimc 
in LubbiK'k: Utah look Pacific 83 74 and 
Oregon State 70 -64 in Los Angeles. 

THE NIT 

New York's National Invitation Tourna- 
ment. heading for a showdown in Madison 
Square Oarden next Saturday afternoon, 
had some impatient teams. The six who 
made it through the opening round could 
hardly wait to gel at top-seeded Brigham 
Young and seeond-secdcU Wichita State, 
who played for the lirsl time in the quarlci- 
linals Monday nighi. 

What looked like a brec/c for irsiPii, 
however, turned into a tight for survival 
once Virginia Tech got over its rustincss. 
Tech had not played in almost three weeks, 
and the inaeiivily showed. While the Owls’ 
3-2 defense frustrated the Gobblers, sopho- 
more Clarence Brookins rifled in arching 
jumpers. Jim W illiams. a lanky 6-fooi-8 cen- 
ter. muscled Tech's 6-foot-l I Bob King out 
of the way to grab rebounds, and Temple led 
54 2‘J at half lime. Then, too late, the Gob- 
blers came alive. Glen Combs, a long-range 
shooter, began bombing and. with l;21 to 
go. the Owls lead was down to seven points. 
But Brookins, who scored 2y, led an eight- 
point tear, and Temple won 88 73. 'T guess 
wc got rich a little too fast,” said the Owls' 
Marry Lilwaek. 

DePaul's in»ublc against wu wa.s that it 
never did get rich. Coach Ray Meyer, who 
rarely loses his equanimity, writhed on the 
bench like a wounded bear as he watched 
his team get whistled right out of the tourna- 
ment. Meyer’s two big men. 6-foot-IO l>ave 
Milts and 6-foot-5 Tirol Palmer, both fouled 
out in the first 4>/2 minutes of the second half. 
Lven so. the Blue Demons made a scrap of 
It. W iih Don Swanson shooting in 29 points 
and Tom Meyer, the coach's son, getting 16, 
they look the Violets right down to the wire. 
But DePaul could not handle NYU’s slinky 
Mai Graham. He slipped away from his 
defenders for 30 points, and the Violets 
hung on to win 68 65. ”1 could say wc got 


hosed.” said Meyoi philosophically, ''but 
what diffeienee would it make'.’ The score 
is still the same ” 

Two other New Vork teams did not fare 
nearly as well as NYU. In a replay of last 
year’s NIT final, defending champion St. 
John’s lost tt> vastly improved viii.a.xova 
63-6I.This lime. Villanova’s Billy Mclehioii- 
ni was healthy. Despite double-teams, pes- 
tering defenders and an understandable at- 
tack ofweanness. he had even the grim Rcd- 
mcn admiring his skills, An artful dribbler 
and feinler. Melchionni spun away fiom his 
tormentors to flip in jump shots, drove for 
lay ups and, w hen the occasion arose, passed 
off beautifully. Me scored 33 points, but 
still St- John's nearly pulled out the game. 
The Rcdmcn. coming with a rush at the 
end. had a chance to tic with 16 seconds to 
go. But sophomore Rudy Bogad missed the 
first shot of a one-and-onc foul, and time 
ran out. 

It was hand-to-hand combat and every 
man for himself when .\kxis and Man- 
hattan tangled. A karate expert would 
have envied their style. Bui in the end the 
Jaspers came away a bruised loser. They 
outfoulcd the lough Cadets 33 to 27, lost 
four players to .Army's two and went down 
71 -66, In between whistles, the Cadets’ Bill 



HAPPY ROOTERS bcar-hug Kentucky Wes- 
leyanN Sam .Smith, NCAA college-division 
toiirnamem's MVP, after win in Fvansvillc. 
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Hclkic threw »n 27 points, Bill Schutsky 16 
and nick Murray 13. That and some pres- 
sure foul-shooting in the last two min- 
utes (seven out of 10) held off the ruffled 
Jaspers. 

Penn Stale threw up a light 2-3 zone de- 
fense against san fRANCisco. and for a 
while Carver Clinton's csciting shooting (he 
got 26 points) kept the Niiiany Lions in 
the game. But the paiicnt Dons eventually 
cracked ihe zone and slopped Clinton. 
Maneuvering with slick patterns and sharp 
passes, backcourters Russ Gumina and 
Larry Blum found the free man, usually 6- 
foot-8 Frwin Mueller underneath, and fed 
him. Mueller, a robust rebounder with a 
st)ft touch, poured in 31 points and picked 
olf 19 rebounds. Cornermen Joe Ellis and 
Dennis Black shared 35 more, and San Fran- 
cisco won 89-77. 

It was not quite that easy for koston 
coi l tc^. The Eagles had to go through three 
overtime periods before they caught Louis- 
ville 96-90. What started out to be a per- 
sonal show for Boston's good sophomore. 
Steve Adelman, who put in 22 points on 
long and medium jumpers in the first half — 
he got 32 points in all— turned out to be a 
showcase for Wcsticy Unscld. Louisville's 

6- foot-8 sophomore center. Smart, agile and 
deft, Unscld led the Eagles a merry chase. 
Operating mostly off a high post, he rolled 
around the shorter Adelman for layups and 
swept the boards. With 10:30 to go, Unscld 
had the Cards ahead 60-53, and Boston Col- 
lege was dragging its heels. Then Guard Ed 
Hockenbury got a hot hand. He ran off 11 
points, the lust two on a driving layup that 
just trickled in at the buzzer, to tie the score 
at 74-74. After two overtimes the score was 
still deadlocked, but then Unseld, who had 
scored 35 points and picked olT26 rebounds, 
fouled out. Doug Hicc led the Eagles on a 

7- 2 spree, and they won the game. But 
everybody was talking about Unscld. "He 
has one weakness," said Louisville's Peck 
Hickman. "He doesn't have a hook shot." 
Boston College's Bob Cousy was thankful 
for ihal. 

THE SMALL COLLEGES 

The small colleges also were busy settling 
their championships. In Kansas City, the 
NAIA tournament must have seemed more 
like an endurance lest than u sporting event 
to Ihe fans who crowded Municipal Audi- 
torium for the 32-icam. si\-day elimina- 
tions. For the first three days, basketballs 
began thumping loudly at 9:30 a.m., ad- 
mittedly a gruesome hour for the sports- 
man who had spent the previous night visit- 
ing Kansas City's numerous a go-go girlie 
joints. But the night people, salesmen steal- 
ing lime from their bosses, youngsters play- 
ing hooky and just plain basketball buffs 
came early and stayed late to watch the fun 
and games. 

ronunuett 



Buying Life Insurance? 


Put a Mutual Benefit 
agent on the job 

A Mutual Benefit agent will help you develop a plan 
for achieving your financial objectives. As a Mutual 
Benefit agent he offers you a superior product. He’s the 
one your family will rely on for advice. 

The service he performs is an impoi'tant reason why 
we feel that, dollar for dollar, you cannot match the 
combination of benefits, safeguards and guarantees— 
plus performance and sci’V'ice— that Mutual Benefit gives 
you. High quality insurance at low net cost. 

For the complete story, write today for our new free 
brochure, “A Special Kind of Life Insurance.” Better 
yet, call your Mutual Benefit agent. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 

THE MUTUAL BCNCPIT LITE INSURANCE COMPANY NEWARK. NEW JERSEY SINCE IBAS 
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BASKETBALL'S WEEK rentinufd 


Salt. With plenty of 
pepper. Gob. With grit, 
The kind that scuds 
through a squall. 
Undaunted. And 
comes back with 
the big 
catch. 



SLOPPY SCRUBBER . . . Sonforized Cotfon Scrubdenim ShirHoil Whaler* with exposed 
industrial zipper, slash pockets, drawstring hood, cork floats, extension cuffs. Extension 
hood with snap closure. Burgundy, Longjohn Loden. Solty Dog Blue, Wheat, White-White. 
Sizes XS, S, M. L, XL. About $11.00 ol Sanger-Harris, Dallas • Rike-Kumler, Doyfon • 
Emery Bird Thayer Co., Kansos City • J. L. Brandeis & Sons, Omaha « Henry's, Wichita 
or write THE PETERS SPORTSWEAR CO., Philadelphia 19132. 
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WATER skis 


Kl M B AL 

Fiber Glass 


SNOW skis 


THERE'S MORE TO 




THAN MEETS YOUR EYE 


The "garbled" line at the too 
of your SI mailing label is the 
’ key to an intricate filing sys- 
tem that helps identify your 
subscription quickly and accu- 
rately (and solve a problem just as 
fast) . So— If ever you need to write to SI about your subscrip- 
tion— please send along a mailing label, too. You can be sure it will 
be a great help and a welcome time-saver 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 540 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 60611 


By Saturday night the tournament was 
down to two teams. In the semilinals, 
<,n)Rt.iA sotriHtRS. a shullling-stylc squad, 
had siirsiscd Norfolk State's run-and-gun 
game to beat the Spartans 89 88 on Jimmy 
Rove's little jump shot with nine seconds to 
go. while OKI .\HOMA BAHii.st htid battered 
Grambling 94-80, In the final, Georgia 
Southern had the Baptists down by nine 
points in the first half. Then Al Tucker this 
dad, Al Sr., is a former Harlem Globetrot- 
ter). a spindly 6-fool-8 Junior center who 
wears old-style glasses and shoots like Will 
Chamberlain, and his sidekick, R. B. Lvnam, 
got going. Tucker, who had scored 141 
points in four earlier games, shot from 
medium and long range, fed off a high 
post, ball-handled and rebounded the ta- 
gles nearly to death. He hit II of 12 shots 
in the second half. 17 of 22 in ihe game and 
scored 41 points. Lynam made 12 of 15. 
scored 25 points and Oklahoma Baptist 
won the N.MA 88-59. “We just shot like 
crazy," explained Coach Bob Bass. 

The NCAA college-division tournament 
in livanss illc. Ind. had an unusual look. Kur 
the first time in four years, Evansville's own 
Purple Aces w ere not among the eight quar- 
They h^iii been knneked out rar- 
hcr by soi'iurRN ii i isoi-s, the nation's No 
i small-collcgc team, in the regional play- 
offs, and Evansville visitors were greeted by 
pleas for revenge. A sign in one shop, for 
instance, implored, "Somebody beat South- 
ern. We couldn't- " Indeed. Southern Illi- 
nois was so highly regarded that I.IU Coach 
Roy Rubin, whose team had lost to Akron 
74-68 on the first day. exclaimed, "Small 
college.' It's a joke. They could play any- 
body in the country." 

'The Salukis did look unbeatable as they 
trounced Fresno State 93-70 and then 
whipped second-ranked North Dakota 69- 
61. Meanwhile, unranked kintucky wis- 
l.i-VAN, a little Mclhodisl-afliliaied school 
whose 879 students would not even fill 
some of the lecture halls on Southern Illi- 
nois' sprawling campus in Carbondale. was 
winning, too. The Panthers beat Central 
Connecticut 84-76and then trampled Akron 
105-75 in the semifinals. But they had lost 
twice to Southern Illinois during the regular 
season and did not figure to beat the Salukis 
this time cither. Kentucky Wesleyan, how- 
ever, went after Southern with a pesky zone 
laic in the first half and made the Salukis 
work hard for their shots. Little All-Amcrica 
Guard George McNeil was held to a mere 
six points, and the two teams were tied 
51-51 with H/z minutes to play. Then the 
Panthers stalled until Sam Smith, a sturdy 
6-foot-7 center, got himself loose. He 
hooked in a shot, George Tinsley added a 
free throw and Kentucky Wesleyan won the 
championship 54-51. "Wc were Just too 
cautious." complained Saluki Coach Jack 
Hartman. end 
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Climb into the Crow's nest & look ahead^ 
to drinking pleasure. Straight, 
mixed or fancied-up, this is America's 
favorite Bourbon & you'll know why 
from your first sip ahoy! Historic 
smoothness, yes. But also a 
memorable deliciousness that perks 
up every drink. So,yo-ho-ho & 
make it Crow. Those who know, 
callfor(^)i C lxC lVV 
Famous, Smooth, Mellow 



You d()2i’t liavo to tui'n tlie key to be moved by it. 


If you gravitate helplessly toward every Pontiac you see, 
you're simply human, Pontiac's heroic good looks have 
been winning friends and influencing other cars for years 
now. And when you slip inside one, you'll find that our 
interiors give our exteriors a stunning run for their money. 
That Bonnevifle. for example, carries an electric clock 


and a walnut-trimmed instrument panel and steering 
wheel as standard fittings. (Plus front and rear seat belts— 
be sure to use them.) Underneath it all. of course, it's pure 
Pontiac. Which means a velvety Wide-T rack ride and V-8's 
up to 376 hp. So if you're moved by our picture down 
there, wait until you twist the key on the real thing.' 


I t occurred to me only afterward that 
my boyhood interest in sports was 
something special. Many of my class- 
mates knew as much about the spectator 
sports as 1 did, but their interest was pure 
and spontaneous, basing been kindled 
by faces on chew ing-gum cards or a few 
dimly remembered words once spoken 
by an elder. Mine was inherited, a bread- 
and-butter passfoft, you nrfgbt say. 

As the son of a sportswritcr. 1 was 
somewhat grudgingly accorded the sta- 
tus of an oracle. and my word was readily 
accepted by at least oiw of the parties in 
any dispute. Like a clergyman’s child. I 
was thought to have a direct link w ith an 
empyrean world. This distinction forced 
me to follow my subject more closely 
than even my bloodlines demanded and 
led to a certain amount of hero worship. 

I did not accept my heritage at once. 
Sitting beside my father in the press box 
at Kbbets Kicld. 1 fell myself a prisoner, 
know ing that there were llamas and mon- 
keys to be seen in the ^oo at nearby Pros- 
pect Park. Talk about a person I under- 
stood to be named Bay Bruth held no in- 
terest for me. Bui a trip to the Yankees’ 
spring training camp in St. Petersburg 
when I was 7 set me straight. Dixie Walk- 
er, then a Yankee rookie, played with me 
on the beach, and Coach Arthur Fletcher 
gave me a ball. 1 became a baseball fan. 

At the lime Babe Ruth was the most 
famous Yankee, but with a child's un- 
predictability I settled on Lou Gehrig as 
my hero. More fortunate than the aver- 
age small boy who had a hero. 1 badg- 
ered my father to get me an autographed 
picture of Gehrig, and it hung over my 
bed for years. Later I had a picture taken 
vit/i Gehrig, and that. loo. went up on 
the wall. But most important of all was 
an old glove that Lou once gave my fa- 
ther to take home to me. Word of my 
prize spread through the neighborhood, 
and presently 1 was invited tojoin a cele- 
brated local learn, composed of other 1 2- 
year-olds. called the Wykagyl Wackers. 

My glove and I were assigned to first 
base. Under the delusion that the glove, 
like Zeus's shield, imparted certain pow- 
ers to its bearer, the manager went so far 
as to write my name into the cleanup 
slot in his batting order. One game served 
to relieve him of that delusion, and I was 
demoted to a slot more in keeping with 
my earnest poke-hitting. But I did cling 
to my job at first base until the Wykagy I 
Wackers outgrew their uniforms and the 
team was disbanded. 


Meanwhile, there were thrills for me 
that were beyond the reach of my team- 
mates. A trip to Yankee Stadium meant 
more than a ball game; it was also a 
chance to sit unobtrusively on the bench 
beside one of my idols. 

There was always a stop in the manag- 
er’s office for a chat w ith Joe McCarthy. 
Capless, seldom smiling unless he was re- 
ca//frig an mcfdent t/iaf /tad taken p/ace 
in the minor leagues years before, Mc- 
Carthy leaned back in his chair and 
talked. One day Oscar Vitt. who man- 
aged the Yankees’ farm learn in Newark, 
joined the group in McCarthy's office. 

"How’s this kid Joe Gordon?" Mc- 
Carthy asked him. 

"Wail till you gel a look at him, Joe." 
Vitt said. "He’s going to be the greatest 
second baseman you ever saw." 

Treasuring this inside information. 1 
could hardly wait for Gordon’s arrival 
at the Stadium. When he broke into the 
Yankees' lineup the next year he imme- 
diately became, for me. the greatest sec- 
ond baseman who ever lived. 

It is not to my credit that I was re- 
lieved to see an old favorite, Tony La/- 
zeri. depart to make room for Gordon. 
Tony, you see, made me uneasy. It dated 
from an afternoon when 1 was sitting on 
the Yankees’ bench as batting practice 
got underway. 

Suddenly l.azzeri .stopped and blocked 
my view of the field. "How’d you like to 
suit up and shag some flies out there?" 
he was asking me. 

I was too stunned to answer. Tony 
stood there looking down at me. his 
great broad face something like the faces 
you sec on the posters that bob up and 
down in those newsreel shots of Chinese 
Communist rallies; but it was sadder. 
"I’ll get a bat boy’s uniform for you," 
he said. 

"No.” I said, shaking my head stub- 
bornly. 1 had a frightening vision: being 
hit on the head by a fly ball and carried 
off the field. Dreams of glory are seldom 
spun by a pessimist. 

"Whatsa matter?" Tony persisted. 
"Don't you like baseball?” 

”1 like baseball." I assured him. 

"Then why don’t you vvanta get out 
there and shag a few?" 

I certainly was not going to tell him. 

1 simply shook my head, and that was 
that. After a few moments La//eri, look- 
ing sadder than ever, gave up and went 
away. But once in a while he would sec 
me at the Stadium and he would ask 


YESTERDAY 

For Yankees, 
for Yale and 
for Soose 

by FRANK GRAHAM JR. 


me. teasing, if I would like "to shag a 
few." That was why his departure from 
the Yankees did not leave me wholly 
desolate. 

It was about this lime that I began to 
be excited by football. Sometimes on Sat- 
urday my family packed a picnic lunch 
and drove up to New Havenlowatch Yale 
play in the Bowl. Larry Kelley was at 
Yale then, and so was Clint Frank. 
Frank became my football hero. 1 had 
read a story about him in a Sunday news- 
paper supplement, and he seemed to be a 
player I could identify with; quiet, an 
earnest student and afflicted with weak 
eyes, so that he had to wear glasses off 
the field. I hadn’t started wearing glasses 
then, but I suspected that before long 
somebody would notice my squint and 
I would be fitted for ignominy. Soon 
Frank’s picture, autographed to me, 
went up on my wall beside Gehrig's. 

Gehrig and Frank were my earliest 
heroes but. though 1 could claim with 
some degree of truth to be their "friend.” 
our relationships remained in the stand- 
ard pattern of small boy to his hero. It 
was when I was 16 that I achieved (he 
supreme thrill of joining an athlete's en- 
tourage. The athlete was Billy Soose. the 
middleweight champion of the world. 

Soose had been brought east by 
Paul Moss, a friend of my father. Soose 
quickly rose to the top of the middle- 
weight division, beating both Ken Over- 
lin, who was recognized as world cham- 
pion in New York State, and Tony Zalc. 
the NBA champion, in nontitle bouts. 
In April 1941 Soose beat Overlin in 
Madison Square (iarden for his share of 
the championship. At the celebration aft- 
erward Moss asked me if 1 would like to 


For Yankees tonunued 



II he met you in South 
Africa. Gary Player would 
say: 


"HET JY 
JOU CREEP 
VERLOOR?” 


or ‘“HAVE YOU LOST YOUR GRIP?" 

Well, maybe you never bad one,... tbe right one 


THE GRIP 

1 



Gary Pfayer and Joe Campbell won over $218,000 in 1965 using the 
“G" Grip, and our advisory staff also includes such greats as Doug 
Sanders and Sam Carmichael 


• Designed lo fit the natural grip of your left hand rather than the contour of 
the club shaft, adding needed strength to the left hand, 
e Proper contouring of left hand and built-up right hand position enable both 
hands to act as a unit achieving lull release on ball practically eliminating 
possibility of right hand passing the left at impact. 


• Affords maximum hand adherence under all weather conditions 



Do your hands look - insiead of (his? Does your right hand . .instead of this? 
like this at the lop of pass your left at point 

your backswing. . . of impact. . 


...THEN, GET A GRIP ON YOURSELF.. .OR GET YOURSELF 
A GRIP THAT’S A BETTER FIT... THE “G” GRIP! 


Avs'labla through yi 
Homo auomOly kil 


our goll prolOMional. your nosrosl iporling goods shop, or diroci Irorh the laelory. 
eortlams everything you need including insituclions (or replacement of your old grips 


THE --G" GRIP CORP 200 Eliot $1.. Felrheld, Connecircul, 06433 Ospl.A-204 



spend the summer helping to convert a 
Pennsylvania farm into a training camp. 

Yes, I said I would like to. One day- 
in June I drove up there with Moss and 
two boys about my own age. Soosc's 
brother and Moss's nephew. It was an 
exhilarating summer. In the mornings we 
did roadwork with Billy (shadowbo.xing 
and snorting down the din road in the 
wake of our elders), and later wc helped 
to build a training ring there. 

Wc kids later became a more aciise 
part of the drama. When the ring was 
completed, Soosc and his sparring part- 
ners worked out there every day, and the 
public was admitted for a small charge. 
It was our job to carry down the punch- 
ing bags and generally get things into 
shape iTcforc the fighters appeared. Then 
Moss had an idea. Why not have the 
boys entertain the early crowd with box- 
tngexhibitions of their ow n? Reluctantly, 
wc climbed into the ring, but before 
long we were slugging each other with a 
good deal more spirit than cffeciivcness. 

i began lo look forward to those ex- 
hibition bouts, not only because I hoped 
to make an impression on the crowd, but 
also because I thought that after enough 
of them 1 would develop a dented nose 
of my own. ! looked on a battered nose 
as a badge of honor and coveted one 
as ardently as a Heidelberg student might 
hope for a dueling scar. (Frit/ic Zivic's 
nose, for instance, was a classic— a fan- 
tastically twisted peanut bracketed to 
his face. It was a model lo shoot for.) 
For a w hile I adopted an aggressive chin- 
oui style in the ring. Then I began to 
have headaches, and I'd wake up at night 
and think. "Suppose I got punchy or 
something.'' and 1 quickly returned lo 
the jab-and-run tactics for which I was 
temperamentally suited. 

That fall I returned toschool w ith added 
luster. I was a friend of the champ's and 
apparently an expert to be reckoned 
with, w hethcr in discussion or otherw ise. 
But before the year was out Soose gave 
up his title and entered the Navy as a 
lieutenant. I followed him into the Navy 
soon afterward (as an apprentice sea- 
man), and then I was in college and 
Heroes ami Hero H'orship was only the 
name of a book on the library shelf. 

Around the house today 1 sometimes 
come across a picture or an old first base- 
man's mitt and I remember things that 
gladdened my boyhood. But my nose re- 
mains as straight as if sporting blood had 
never coursed through my veins, end 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sport* information of the week 


BASKETBALL -NBA. Wiih onl> li week remaininK, 

PHII ADtLI’HIA IS2-25) booMctl iit Easicm 
Di'iMun lead In a full game o^er the Celtics by win- 
ning four lo make ii eight in a row lor ihc fusi- 
linishmg 76ers. BOSTON (;i'26) hung on with 
three victories, while CINCT > NATI (44-32) lost all 
lour games u plascd and slid out of the race. NtVV 
YORK (29-46) won only one game 133-132 in 
oscriimc froiri the Lakers despite Flgin Baylor's 46 
points and 17 rebounds and losl ihree. In the West. 
LOS ANOhLHS (42 34) gained the division title for 
the second straight year and the fourth lime in fise 
years when the Lakers beat lire Royals 1 19-1 16. 
t A's two Other games were hot h losses. .Second-place 
BALriMORt (36-41 J spin four, and ST. LOUIS 
(33-41 ). I W g.imes behind in third, won two out of 
fisc. SAN FRANCISCO (3.3-43). a game behind 
ihe Hawks in fourth, won two of three, while DE- 
TROIT (22- 54) split two. 

BOATING -GEECHEK, a .19-fool sloop skippered 
hy John Baker of Sasannah. won overall honors 
m the 1 84-mile Miami-to-Nassau race, and TARA, a 
.54-r«ol Luders-built yawl nut of Boston, took the 
Nassau Cup. Iasi race on the Southern Ocean Racing 
Conference circuit. Bui the higgcsl price. Ihc SOKC 
championship, went to 27-ycar-old TED TURNER 
of Atlanta and hii VAMP X with a total or974.7$ 
points in (be five races for ibe title. 


BOWLING— GENE RHODA of Valparaiso. Ind. 
look his second PU-V title this year when he de- 
leaied Bub Sirampc of Dclroil 2.U-I90 lo win Ihc 
S37.000SI. Paul Open. 


BOXING -Third-ranked Heat > weight DOUG JONES 
of New York scored a knockout his tiflh siraighi 
within a year — over Lou Boiley of Omaha in the 
sisih round of a scheduled lU-roundcr in Miami 
Bcjch. 


GOLK PHIL RODGERS of LaJolla. Calif, won the 
Doral Open in Miami by a stroke over Kermil Zarley 
of Yakima, Wash, and Jay Dolan of leicesicr. 
M.iss. with a lO-under-par 278. Ihc victory was 
Rodgers' fust since the Texas Open m 1963. 


cored his SIsl goal of 

new NHL record as 

CHICACiO (.34 21-71 heal ihe Rangers 4-2 and 
broke a string of three shutout losses in a row. Hull 
ihcn raised his record lo J2 goals in a 5-1 win over 
■ he Maple Leafs ihai moved the Black Hawks wiih- 
m one point of le.iguc-leading MONTRLAL (.34- 
19-^1. loser oflwo out of three games. Before losing 
lo il»c Hawks, surging TORONTO (30-21-9) made 
•I Hsc siclorics in a row and pushed us unbeaten 
>ircak to nine as rookie Bruce Gamble stopped the 
Wings l-Oand ihe Bnuns 6 0. making n four shut- 
otiisinfiscgamcs. DETROIT (27-25- 10). fise points 
behind m I'ourih place, linally snapped iiscighl-gamc 
winicss streak wiih a victory over i)ie Bruins after 


losses to the Leafs and the Canadiens, NFW YORK 
ll)l-34-10)failedtomake ihe Stanley Cup playolfs 
for the fourth straight year despile two wins and a 
loss for the week. One of the siclorics was a 1-0 
shutout of (he Black Hawks bs Goalie Ccsarc Mam- 
ago. For last-place BOSTON (16-39-61, loser of 
two out of three, it was the seventh year m a row 
without a spot in the pUyufIs. 

RUSSIA defeated CicchoslovakU 7-1 in Ihc final 
game at [.|ubl)ana, Yugsisinvia. lo lake ils fourth 
straight wurld championship with an overall record 
of SIX wins, one tie. Czechoslovakia, which could 
have won the iiile by tying the U.S.S.R.. finished 
secund, w illi Canada third. The U.S . w inner of only 
(WO out of seven games, tied Finland for sixth 
place in the cighi-naiion field. 

HORSE RACING —"Win. losc Of draw. I'll hang 'em 
up. " said 59.year.otd JOHNNY LONODEN a few 
days before ])se San Juan Capistrano Handicap at 
Santa Anna {page 68). And he did— after riding 
Canadian-bred OF.ORGF. ROYAL (SIS) lo a vic- 
tory by a nose over Plaque. Longden's win gave him 
a total of 6.032. the most m racing history. 


SKIING --Austria's CHRISTL HAAS swept the wom- 
en's compeiilion at the Kandahar meet in Muerren. 
.Switzerland when she won the downhill and the sla- 
lom to take Ihe combined iille. JFAN-CLAUDE 
KILLY of France gamed the men's combined liilc. 

TRACK « FIELD -.Seven meet records— four in 
sprints and ihree in field csems— fell at ihe NCAA 
indoor championships m Dclroil. Vr'ashinglon 
Slate's GLRRY LINDGREN took Ihe iwo-mile 
(R-4I.3I, Kansas Stale's CON NIGHTINGALE, 
the onc-mile (4.03.4); Nebraska's CHARLIE 
GRrFNE. ihc 60-Sard dash (.06): Central (Ohio) 
Stale's MARTIN McGRADY. the 60(Fyard run 
(1 .09.4); Nevada's OTIS BURRF.I.L. the high jump 
(7 I'eeil: .Souihern California's BILL FOSDICK. 
■ he pole vault I I6I4 feei 1; and Los Angeles Stale's 
RAINIFR STENIUS. the Noad jump (25 feet 7 
inches). In Tempo. Anz. at an outdoor dual meet 
with Arizona Stale. UCLA's BOB DAY led ihe 
Brums 10 a 96-49 victory as be won the mile in .3:$9, 
while at another outdoor meet in F ugene. Ore. KEN 
MOORE of Oregon broke ihe American 20,000- 
meter mark by 1:22.2 when he registered a 62:25,6 
on a rubber-asphalt irack. 


MILEPOSTS APPOINTED Mead basketball 
couch al George Washington Unuersiiy. JAMtS 
■ Babe) .McCAKTHV, former coach at Mississippi 
State. In 10 years with Sutc. McCarthy compiled a 
169-85 record and won four Souiheastcrn Con- 


FLECTEO. To baseball's Hall of I ame by unani- 
mous sole, CASEY STENGEL. 75. manager of a 
record 10 World Senes teams. Casey began hiv 
long baseball career m 1910 as an outfielder with 


Kankakee in the Norlhern Associalion. and from 
1912 through 1925 he played with five major league 
leams (.284 baiting average). In three World Scries 
(1916 with Ihc Dodgers. 1922 and 1923 with the 
Giants) he hit .393 and won two games with home 
runs. Casey then managed fnr seven years in the 
minor leagues before heading the Brooklyn Dodgers 
in 1934. Three years with ihe Dodgers and six years 
managing the Boston Btases (1938-194.3) brought 
him more fame as a clown than anything else. His 
teams never finished out of ihe second division and 
most of Ihe time rested lazily in seventh place. Then, 
iifler five more years in the minors. Casey returned 
10 the maior leagues as manager of the New York 
Yankees. He won a record five pennants in a row 
and as many World Series (1949-1953). finished 
second m 1954 and then won four more pennants 
in succession before finishing third in 1959. After 
winning the pennant again m I960 but losing the 
World Series. Casey was fired. He sal out a year 
and then, at 71, became the first manager of ihe 
New York Mels m 1962- After breaking his hip m 
midseastm last year. Stengel retired from baseball 
on August 30. 

RF.SIGNED: DA\ F NELSON. 45, after 15 seasons 

as head football coach at (he Uniscrsiiy of Dela- 
ware. 10 devote full lime to his duties as aihlclic di- 
rector. Nelson, one of the nation's most successful 
small-college coaches, compiled an 84 42 2 record 
at I^laware and an overall mark of 105-49-6 m 19 
years as a collcgiaie coach. 


RETIRED: JOE SCHMIDT. 34. the Dciroii 1 ions 
All-League middle linebacker and captain for nine 
seasons. Schmidt, who was dralled by ihc Lions in 
1953 from the Univcrsiiy of Pillsburgh. will serve 
as an assistant coach of the Lions next season. 


REIIRED: Mrs. Richard C. duPoni's 9-ycar-oia 
gelding KEI.SO. five-iime Horse of the Year (39 
victories m 63 races) and live biggest money winner 
in Thoroughbred racing history wiih career earn- 
ings of SI, 977.896. after suffering a hairline fracture 
of his nghi ankle. "I Ihink the old buy has done 
enough. " said Trainer Carl Hanford. 


DIED: SUNNY JIM FITZSIMMONS. 91. the 
grand oU man of horse racing who devoted 78 years 
to the sport, in Miami, f iizsimmons began his ca- 
reer on March 4, 1 88$ as an errand boy for the Bran- 
non Brothers Stable in his name Brooklyn- He wa.s 
a ^key from 1889 to 1894, riding mostly on ihe 
"Frying Pan Circuit” of half-mile tracks. Fitzsim- 
mons never rode a slakes winner and gave up being 
a jockey when "I got to having trouble wiih my 
weight." On August 7. 1900. Sunny Jim saddled his 
first winner. Agnevs D., at Brighton Beach and went 
on saddling winncrs-'2.27S m all. including iwo 
that took the Triple Crown. Gallant Fo\ in 1930. 
and Omaha, a son of Gallant I ox. in 1935. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



DAVE JONES, who as 
football, softball and 
track coach of elemen- 
tary school icat33s in 
Abilene. Texas, has vx on 
IS out of 20 titles s.nec 
I960, completed his 
fifth straighi undefeat- 
ed season (61 gamcslas 
basketball coach at Ab- 
ilene's Stephen F. Aus- 
(id school. 


HOWARD COONLEY, 
a University of I*enn- 
sylvuitia senior, became 
the first Penn player 
since 1938 to win the 
national intercollegiate 
squash racquets title 
when he defeated Larry 
O'Loughlin of Pitts- 
burgh 15-8. 18-17. 15- 
9 in a 32*minulc final 
in Annapolis, Md. 


TERI ARDLEIGH, |4, 
of Greenwich. Conn, 
her brown 

Charade took awards in 
fourclasses — the horse- 
V H manshipchampionship, 

j ^ the AHSA hunter scut 

m '*■ medal, the open work- 

■jk ing hunterand ihcopcn 

. JHf hunter scat at the Sccor 

y harms horse show in 

-ejisy White Plains, N.Y. 


O RALPH DONNELLY, 
a 28->car-old nieiallur- 
gieal engineer from Oak 
Kidgc. Tenn. who has 
been sailing less than 
a year, won the Fly- 
^ * ing Junior Midwinter 

Championship at Si. 
Petersburg, f la. wiih 
finishes of I-3-2-I-I in 
his first attempt at sail- 
’ ing on salt water. 




-i 



CLARENCE F. WOELM, 
66, a left-hander from 
.Milwaukee who began 
playing ihrce-cushion 
billiards in 1920, won 
(he national amateur 
title at the New York 
Athletic Club, finish- 
ing with a 5-1 record. 
M is only loss was to de> 
fending champion Jerry 
Glenn of New York. 



MIKE BAY, a senior at 
Waukegan (III.) High, 
won the 165-pound- 
cluss title in the stale 
wrestling tournament 
at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 10 finish the 
season with a 28-0 rec- 
ord and lead his team, 
coached by his father. 
Oil Bay, to a fourth 
Slate championship. 


113 



WITole the readers take over 


THE HARD WAY 

Sirs: 

fve i«s( read >c»ur arucic on Jimmy Ja- 
cobs {Realiv the Giean'st, March 7). Good 
luck to the Boy Wonder in his fight against 
Mr. Emotion. May his control system ever 
triumph overthc likes of.Mr. Right and Mr- 
Left. His sttKk of old comic books should 
provide much amusement in his old age— 
that is. if he ever grosss up. 

John R. O'Roi’RKF 

Syracuse, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

I thought I had been carefully schooled in 
the rules for handball greatness: 

1 ) Be a braggart— especially off court. 

2) Be a debater— pjirlicularly on binders 
and shadow balls. 

.1) Hit the ball — incidental to playing. 

Your article on Jim Jacobs added anoth- 
er: Read Bannan. 

E. H. SiitH 

Wayne. Pa. 

Sirs; 

The title. Retillv rite Greate'^t. prompted 
this letter, because Jimmy has to reign su- 
preme for a good many more years before 
he comes close to the record set by my fa- 
ther. Charlie Baker. 

r rom the age of 28 until he was 48 my fa- 
ther was never defeated. What is more, he 
played the original game with a ball the 
siycof a golf ball and made like a baseball — 
leather covered, hand stitched and hard! 

Oldtimc handball players disdained the 
use of gloves as detracting from the proper 
"feel" and finesse fora properly played shot. 
It was always necessary to put the hands in 
very hot water before playing, in order to 
get swelling and blood circulation— other- 
wise. a bone bruise would be a certainty. 

Nor arc the speeds of the tw o games com- 
par.ibte. If you drop a hard handball and a 
rubber handball on the floor, the rubber ball 
bounces higher. But if they arc bolii pro- 
pelled against u cement wall with great 
speed, the rebound of the rubber ball is 
limited by the degree of its compressibility, 
whereas the rebound speed of the hard ball 
depends almost entirely on the speed with 
which it is hit into the wall. Champion 
players could make it come off the front 
wall like a bullet. In the four-wall hard-ball 
game, placements, the "kill" and "English" 
on the ball were more important, and skill- 
ful serves aimed at the back corner produced 
aces not possible in the rubber-ball game, 

To finish up.'ibout my father, be also won 
the Illinois State tennis title at age 17 and u 
year later met Bill Lamed in the v|uuricr- 
linals of the Nationals. Dad beat Lamed 
one set atid was leading in the second when 


he siilfered a sunstroke and had to default. 

Dad was also national checkers champion. 

CiiARLrs J- Baktr 

SVashinglon 

Sirs: 

At one lime, during the late ■20.s and early 
'30s, San Francisco could boast more hand- 
ball courts (four-wall, three-wall, onc-wall. 
sides of buildings, warehouses, fire stations, 
garages, Chinese laundries, etc.) than any 
other city in the world. Had Jimmy Jacobs 
been around there then he would have had 
to play against A1 Banuct (pronounced 
Ban-yu-ay) who was really the greatest. A! 
could have spotted Jacobs from three to 
seven points, given Jimmy the first serve, 
played to only ! 5 points and won. 

Bl'rr Fiti.i>s 

Las Vegas 

TWO EARS AND A TALE 

Sirs: 

Lii Smith rates an iOlv! along with two 
cars and a tail (hooves arc no longer cut in 
Spain, your SPCA readers will be happy to 
learn) for her entertaining article, S'o Bhotl, 
Soiue 7'eart, A Sweat of Money (March 7). 

But the "bloodless" bullfights in Hous- 
ton were not without fault. Bullfighting 
is an art which was meant to be seen and 
understood in its entirely. If any part is 
omitted for any reason, legal or otherwise, 
it becomes almost a farce. Pop an is in- 
teresting and fun, hut it is never true an. 
That a good matador (he is not (he best, by 
a long shot) like Paco Camino would ap- 
pear is not so strange, when one considers 
his SKW.IHX) salary. Antonio Ordohe?. on 
the other hand, who rv the world's greatest 
bullfighter in .style and classic form, wa.s not 
present. 

Miss Smith was guilty of one or two in- 
correct statements in her article. SiKcer no 
longer is Spain's top attraction. The antics 
of El Cordobes have, at least, returned bull- 
fighting to the top in attendance and inter- 
est. Turihermorc, the bloodless coriulu\ of 
Las S'egas last year were not the first in this 
country. In the 1920s similar exhibitions 
were held at Coney Island. 

Miss Smith also said that the hatulerilUit 
"disorient" the bull. Incorrect. The purpose 
of "the darts" is, on the contrary, to orient 
the bull, to correct some of the deficiencies 
of his charge, as well as to weaken the neck 
muscles. But all in all, she earned her iOles! 

Jm Ri Y Lvovs 

New York City 
Sirs; 

Li? Smith's article on Houston's coniila 
incnieiita made interesting reading, but it 
was misleading in that Texans did not. as 


she said, sec as many excellent matadors as 
Would be seen in a Mexican plaza all season. 
That .same weekend J saw. during ibc an- 
nual bullfight festival in Guadalajara, three 
of the top 10 Spanish matadors for 1965 
(El Pirco. El Viti and Jaime Ostos) and at 
least four Mexicans (Manuel Capetillo, 
Raul Garcia, Alfredo Leal and Jaime Rangel) 
vvho are far-higher rated than the border 
town hotshots who appeared in Houston. 
Matadors like Jaime Bravo can't even get on 
the cartel in Mexico City, Guadalajara and 
other major plazas in the interior. And as 
for reioneadoies. Guadalajara had only one 
to Houston's four, but that one was Carlos 
Arruza, one of the greatest alltime toreros. 

Paco Camino was the only real figuru at 
Houston, but not many aficionados in Spain 
or Mexico would any longer rate him as 
Niiinero Um. He's still young, but he's al- 
ready considered past his peak. 

RoBt'BT C. Gilkey 

Honolulu 

ON THE ROCKS 

Sirs; 

May I add to the diatribes that will un- 
doubtedly greet Mr. Tom C. Brody's article 
on women's curling, BcUy Chopper to a 
Take-out H'in (Feb. 28)7 If 1 were one of 
the ladies from St. Paul. 1 would arrange for 
a meeting in a dark alley with the writer. 
They are the rink members who arc por- 
trayed as the "outcasts" with their serious 
approach to an ancient and convivial sport. 
I wonder how long it will be before they 
flop their way through another bonspiel. 

1 am not a lady curler! But 1 qualify as an 
expert spectator by virtue of my husband's 
avid interest and participation in the game. 
Curling is primarily a social sport'. It was 
conceived for enjoyment and fraternizing 
equally as much as for athletic prowess. 
Years ago the winners of a bonspiel almost 
"apologized" when accepting their medals 
or trophies. A recent back injury has kept 
me olV the ice. but I would undoubtedly be 
pei sono non grata anyway, because I have 
a strong tendency to play games to win. 

J. S- Bat/cr 

New York City 
Sirs: 

I have not hud such a laugh in a long 
lime being an old curler myself from way 
up in northeastern Ontario. I curled for 14 
years as skip, and curling is the one thing I 
miss here m California. 

The uriiclc is written so beautifully and 
with such crackling humor I most thoroughly 
enjoyed it. F.vcry "draw play" and "whang- 
h.ing” I saw in my mind's eye. Such terms 
arc a joy to see and certainly give the game 
a great lift and make it even more exciting 
rontinued 


True or false? 

Can you pick all 9 true statements in this quiz? 

(No time limit — but no help from your spouse ora 12-year-old boy who happens to know everything.) 


and are the two best known trade- 
marks in the world. If you think it's true, check 
the space under "T," 

III Ford is one of the largest manufacturers of 
* — * vinyls. In addition to car upholstery. Ford 
vinyls are used for furniture, wall coverings 
and sporting goods. 

m We manufacture both color and black and 
white TV sets, refrigerators, radios, automatic 
washers and dryers, air conditioners, phono- 
graphs, ranges and home freezers. (Need 
extra help on this one? Philco Corporation is 
a Ford subsidiary.) 

m Our Philco scientists have developed an elec- 
tronic print reader that can read 15,000 words 
a minute. (That’s about one novel every 
10 minutes.) 

I I I The planet Mars was approximately 134 million 
I—* — I miles from Earth when Mariner IV passed it in 
midsummer 1965. The first pictures ever taken 
of Mars were relayed from Mariner IV by a 
Philco-built antenna from a distance of 150 
million miles. True or false? 

m The trend in women’s fashions is to shorter 
skirts. Ford of Paris has created a new collec- 
tion of sports car clothes for Mustang-minded 
women. 


7 f I I In order to track satellites moving through 
^ space at 17,500 miles per hour— Ford's Philco 
subsidiary has built some of the world’s largest 
antennas that move in 2 directions at one time. 

8 . 1 I I Most of the major safety devices on today’s cars 
* — * were pioneered by Ford. These include seat 

belts, safety glass, padded instrument panels, 
deep-dish steering wheels and safety door locks. 

9 . 1 I I American astronauts traveled more than 3 
* — ' — ' million miles in their historic flight last August. 

Ford's Philco scientists designed and provided 
most of the equipment for Gemini Control at 
NASA's Mission Control Center, Houston. 
Texas. 

10 . ri I Ofi ari average day, U.S. Post Office Depart- 
^ — ' ment handles more than 200 million letters 
andpackages.Zip-codingspeedsdelivery. Ford's 
Philco subsidiary has developed a machine 
that can read 36,000 zip-coded addresses an 
hour. 

n j n Ford manufactures the following cars in the 
' — ' — ' United States: Mustang. Bronco, Falcon, 
Fairlane, Ford, Comet, Stutz Bearcat, Mercury, 
Thunderbird and Lincoln Continental. 

ANSWERS: 'Sue^sn^ — Auod amji p|tM jno sj ..{Cdiesq,, e 
Q) 3^eu) Suiqi isd;eau aq) puv 'auii) sn dAiS — )aA 
suoiqsej sijej a>ieuj ),uop d/v\ ‘ll 9 sjaqiunisj ;as|ej 
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TOURNAMENT RECORD 


Tournam«nt Tlti«lct 

LOS ANGELES 4E. , , 

SAN OlEGO <7.. 

0ING CROSBY 139 , 

LUCKY OPEN bb... 

PALW SPRINGS 211. . 

PHOENIX OPEN 60.. 

TUCSON OPEN 72., 

PGA SENIORS 220.. 

PENSACOLA 54-, 

TOTAL 903.. 
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and. as in all amateur sports, spur one on to 
greater ambitions for the next year. 

LoLisr. Ros-s 

La Jolla, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Vour word picture of Homen's curling is 
a gross misconception of a grand old game. 
We in the Midwest feel that you hasc done 
US a great dis.scrvice. We women curlers do 
not strive for '‘elegance,'' as Mr. Brody im- 
plies— we strive for excellence. The use of 
the words “.siwial" and "socializing" and 
the reference to "sipping a Bloody Mary 
before 8 a.m." certainly place an emphasis 
that cannot be iustilied. 

The very first sentence of the article is 
perhaps further from the truth than any 
other. Curling, like most sports, is a great 
Icveler of people. When women take to the 
ice. their backgrounds or bankrolls arc of 
little consequence. The only thing of conse- 
quence is their ability. Curling enthusiasts 
come from all walks of life— some from 
small midwcslern farms, some from the exec- 
utive suites of large eastern corporations. 
If a “chic Easterner" said. "Oh my, they're 
so serious," I can only say if you're play- 
ing in the finals of a first event in a national 
lournumcnt you had better be serious. Mrs. 
Taylor had four women who devoted hours 
to practicing the game and concentrating 
on a style of play that could win the national 
title. She tame to the tournament with one 
purpose — to win — as J am .sure all 128 wom- 
en did. 

Mks. T. a. BRi.trr 
Past President, 

U.S. Women's Curling Assn. 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 

Sirs: 

Is there any journalistic excuse for such 
an “inelegant" article? 

Mary M. Decien 

Glencoe, III. 

ORANGEMEN 

Sirs: 

As one who has skied with a group in 
Scstricrc three times and who has always 
stayed at the Ouchi d’ Aosta, I thoroughly 
enjoyed your article. The Xfirkey Mouse 
Olympics (SI, Ecb. 28). It reminded me of 
our FIS competition. First In Shenanigans. 

However, without discrediting our Olym- 
pic gold medal winner, Jean Sauben, let me 
point out that Skitours Club, of which I am 
president, is the originator of Sestriere's 
Orange Rolling Derby. At Skitours Club this 
derby was a nightly affair, winner take all — 
usually a pot of 53 marmaladed oranges and 
5,000 lire. W'e even have pictures to prove it. 

As skiers, we can never compete w ith Miss 
Suubert; as rollers, we challenge anyone. 

Lee Chesholm 

Malden, Mass. 


EDITORIAL & ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

Sl^)RTS III I'StHATFO, 

Time & Life lliilldins. Rockefeller C'cnicr, 
New York. New York 11KI20. 

Time IftC- also publishes Timf, Liff, Fortune 
am), in conjunction with its subsidiaries, the 
InicrnaiKinul editions of Time and Life. 
Chairman of the Ikiard, Andrew lleiskell; 
Chairman, Esecutisc Committee, Roy P. 
Larsen: Chairman, Finance Committee, 
Charles L. Stillman: Frcsidcni, James A. 
Linen; F.xccutise Vice President and Treasur- 
er. I). \V. Brumbaugh; Vice President and 
Secrclary. Bernard R.irncs; Vice Presidcnl 
and Assislani to the President, Arnold W. 
Carlson: Vice Prcsidcni and Comptroller. 
John 1-. llarsey; Vice Presidents. Charles A. 
Adams. Bernhard M. Auer. Khcti Austell. 
F.dgar K. Baker. Charles li. Bear, Clay Buck- 
huul, R. M. Buckley. John L. Hallenbeck, 
Jerome S. Hardy. .Sidney L. James, Ar- 
thur VV. Keylor. Henry Luce III. Ralph D. 
Paine Jr., Wcsion C- Pullen Jr.. James R. 
Shepicy; Assisiani Comptroller and Assistant 
Secretary, Curtis C. Mcssinger; Assisiani 
Treasurers, W. G. Davis, Lvan S. Ingels, 
Richard B. .McKeough. 


Sports Illustrated 

SUBSCRIPTION 

SERVICE 

Please include a SPOR1S ILLUSTKATrD label to 
insure prompt service whenever you write about your 
subscription, 

MAIL TOl 

SPORTS il LUSTRATr.D, 

540 North Michigan Ave.. Chicago, lU. 6061 1. 
Charles A. Adams. Vice President 

mail this form with your payment, 
check one: 

□ new subscription, □ renew my subscription. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

U.S, and Canada.- 1 yr. $7.50 

Military personnel anywhere in the world; I yr. $6.00 
All other: I yr, SIO.OO 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

attach label here 

tf you're moving, please Id us know live weeks 
bertirc changing yuur address. Pl.icc niag.irlne 
address label here, print your new address below, 
ir you have a question about >nur subscription, 
place your magaeine address label here and clip 
this form to ynur letter. 


address 


state zipcode 


116 
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Believe it or not. 

Even the perfect gin-over-ice 
calls for dedication. 

On your part. 

And ours. 

Seagram’s Extra Dry the perfect martini gin, 
aiso perfect over ice... 
perfectly smooth, 
perfectly dry, 
perfect. 



COME HOME 
TO FLAVOR 
AGAIM 

'PHILIP MORRIS 




This is the place to stop— flavor 
junction. You’ll get Philip Morris 
tobaccos. . . the best in the house. 
And you’ll get the filter with 
coconut-sheU charcoal— the charcoal 
that lets flavor stay like it started, 
full and rich. Welcome home. 


lill llHlimiiii[iiiniiii!i 

Philip ( 
Morris ' 


